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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Drought-breaking rains convert the “dust 
bowl” into a mud-hole as the President of the 
United States travels through the Dakotas and 
views the damage to crops wrought by the sun 
in what will be known as the Drought of 1936. 
For details see “The President’s Week,” Page 
Four. 

Nature is not to be saddled with all the blame 
for recurrent disaster to crops in the Great 
Plains area. The President made this clear when 
he told a group of farmers at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
after receiving a report from his special drought 
committee, that the problem could be summed 
up in three words—"“better Jand use.” See spe- 
cial article on Page Six showing how Govern- 
ment experts propose to deal with this problem. 


GOVERNOR LANDON ON TAXES 

Taxes again became the paramount political 
question of the day when Governor Landon, 
the Republican Presidential candidate, flayed 
the Administration-sponsored tax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings in the third and 
last of the three speeches delivered at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on his first eastern tour. Full text of ad- 
dress will be found on Page Seven. 


In the second speech of his trip, delivered at 
Chautauqua, Governor Landon also opened 
wide the Pandora’s box of controversy when he 
placed himself squarely on record as being op- 
posed to the much-publicized Teachers’ Oath. 
Full text of Chautauqua speech on Page Nine. 


Overshadowing all other political develop- 
ments last week were the overwhelming vic- 
tories scored in Democratic primaries in their 
respective states by two Administration stal- 
warts, Senator Harrison of Mississippi and 
Senator Byrnes of South Carolina. For details 


see “The Political Week,” Page Hight. , se 


While newspaper editors throughout the 
country were still discussing the President’s 
peace address (see Page Ten), delivered at 
Chautauqua, European nations were startled 
last week by publication of an article in the 
New York Times. Article was to the effect 
that Mr. Roosevelt was toying with the idea of 
inviting heads of governments to a conference 
to consider the broad subject of world peace— 
in event of his re-election. See “Tide of World 
Affairs,” Page Thirteen. 


THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 
Events ia Europe, particularly in Spain, 
where civil war continues to rage, are being 
followed by officials of the American Govern- 
ment with the gravest concern. 


Though they are determined that the United 
States shall not be drawn again into a European 
conflict, they are equally determined to preserve 
all American rights. 


This was made clear in a note sent to the 
Spanish government by the State Department 
declining to recognize a blockade of rebel ports 
unless the government could demonstrate its 
ability to make the blockade effective. See 
Page Thirteen. 


American travelers in Europe this Summer 
have been having no end of trouble in comply- 
ing with exchange restrictions of various na- 
tions, particularly Poland. 


Last week the State Department had to use 
its good offices on three different occasions to 
intervene on behalf of American women tourists 
who had incurred severe penalties by failing to 
observe the complicated currency regulations 
of the Polish government. Article on Page Five. 


The federal government continues to provide 
work relief for millions of idle persons who 
have been unable to find jobs. With the double 
purpose of classifying workers so that they 
may be placed advantageously when opportuni- 
ties arise and of weeding out those improperly 
receiving aid, the President last week set aside 
$1,500,000 for a survey of the records of 2,400,- 
000 individuals on the relief rolls. See Page 
Two. 


Never before in the history of the United 
States has the federal government had such 
close personal relationship to the citizens of 
the nation as it has today. 


Building up of this relationship has created 
new problems and raises the question as to how 
far extending federal aid to citizens will go. 
See special article on Page Three. 


The threat to insurance involved in rising 
taxes and other government policies is dis- 
cussed by Merle Thorpe, editor of WNation’s 
Business, in article entitled “The American 
Spirit,” which will be found on Page Sixteen. 
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Americas Air Traffic at All-Time High: 


Volume Has Doubled in Last Two Years 


pockets of depression, America’s air-way 
passenger traffic has grown until it is now 
nearly six times as large as in 1929. 


G recs steadily upward despite the air 


American air lines carry more passengers an- 
nually than all the rest of the world combined 
as well as two-fifths the world’s total of air 
mail and express. 

The trend is reflected in the pictogram at the 
top of this page. It shows the number of pas- 
sengers increased from 461,743 in 1934 to 746,- 
986 in 1935, a gain of nearly two-thirds. This 
year it is estimated on the basis of the record 
for the first seven months that 900,000 passen- 
gers will be carried or approximately twice as 
many as in 1934. 


BEGAN JUST A DECADE AGO 

Passenger transport in this country began in 
1926 with a total of 5,782 passengers for the 
year. Bureau of Air Commerce officials point 
out, however, that it was not until Lindbergh’s 
flight across the Atlantic and other spectacular 
flights in 1927, which aroused public confidence 
in air safety that travel assumed substantial 
proportions, reaching a volume of 159,751 pas- 
sengers in 1929. 

Today the era of barnstorming exhibition 
tours which followed the World War is just as 
much a part of aviation’s past as is the first 
flight of Orville Wright, in 1903 from the sand 
dunes at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Air 
lines operate with the same fidelity to schedule 
customary in other forms of transportation. 

Spectacular gains in the volume of air travel 
are attributed by officials to the greater safety, 
lessened cost and increased comfort made pos- 
sible by improvement in equipment plus new 
developments in blind flying and landing. 

Safety of air transport is shown by the figures 
for travel last year. More than twenty-four 
million passenger miles were traveled for every 
passenger fatality. 

In 1930 the air traveler on a first-class com- 
mercial line boarded a 10-14 passenger tri-mo- 
tored craft capable of 120 miles an hour speed. 


It was noisy, drafty and quarters were cramped 
and uncomfortable. 

In 1936 the passenger on a good commercial 
line travels in a 24-passenger plane which 
cruises 200 miles an hour, is sound-proof, has 
ample quarters, buffet service and other facil- 
ities comparable with the best offered by other 
forms of transport. On some lines it is possible 
to travel by “‘sleeper-plane.” 


TRAVEL FROM COAST TO COAST 

A trans-continental passenger can leave New 
York City at 4:30 in the afternoon and be in 
Los Angeles at 8 o’clock the next morning, Pa- 
cific time. 

The statistical record of aviation progress 
since 1926 is reported by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce as follows: 

Airplanes in operation have trebled in num- 
ber, miles flown by miscellaneous commercial 
and private flyers have increased four times, 
annual air-mai! poundage is 17 times as great, 
while the number of passengers carried an- 
nually by scheduled air lines is 156 times as 
great. 

The 18 private services covering 3,715 miles 
of scheduled passenger routes have increased 
to 109 covering 52,387 miles. Nearly half the 
population of the United States and three- 
fourths of the large population centers are 
served directly by air lines. 

Rapidity of the growth of air travel, officials 
point out, is of significance for what it may 
forecast of future expansion when aviation is 
more generally popularized. In the opinion of 
these officials, technical progress has outstrip- 
ped the appreciation of the advantages of air 
travel. 

TEMPORARY SET-BACKS EXPERIENCED 

The course of air transport growth has not 
been completely smooth. 

Cancellation of the air mail contracts and the 
subsequent renewal at greatly reduced rates 
proved a temporary set-back and manufactur- 
ing units were affected by the depression de- 
spite the growth in travel. Production of air- 


‘ 


plane manufacturers, valued at $91,051,044 in 
1929, by 1932 had dropped nearly two-thirds. 

Coupled with the decreased demand was an 
enormous increase in the number of inventions, 
making obsolescence a costly factor both in 
manufacture and operation of airplanes. 

As a consequence of the losses from obso- 
lescence, five of the biggest lines now are coop- 
erating to develop a 4-engine, 40-passenger 
land plane. Officials of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce say it is hoped to have the plane ready 
for experimental use next year and to begin 
commercial use in 1938-39. 

Under the Federal Air Commerce Act of 1926 
the entire field of aviation is subject to Federal 
control. Government assistance, aside from the 
support offered by the air mail,.has been pri- 
marily in the development of 22,000 miles of 
lighted and radio-equipped airways. These fa- 
cilities are provided, it is explained, on the same 
basis that lighthouses and other aids are pro- 
vided for navigation. 


TRANS-OCEANIC SERVICE 


What of the, future? 

Officials envision these developments: 

Trans-oceanic flying both in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. British and American air services 
across the North Atlantic are expected next 
year. Inauguration of a regular passenger 
schedule from San Francisco to Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, and from Manila to Asia may come 
this year. . 

Stratosphere flying. This may come in the 
next five years although outcome of present ex- 
periments is problematical. 

If means can be found for sealing passenger 
cabins against air pressure and maintaining 
satisfactory atmospheric conditions for pas- 
sengers, speeds of 400 miles an hour in the 
stratosphere may be possible. 

Meanwhile, emphasis in research is being di- 
rected to solution of problems more closely re- 
lated to present aviation development, such as 
the problem of satisfactory control of airplanes 
at low speeds. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


N: important tax changes are likely to be 
made at the next session of Congress. 

President Roosevelt already has given 
his pledge to the people that no new taxes will 
be sought, if -he is reelected. 

Governor Landon is now on record as being 
opposed to the newly enacted tax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings but he probably 
would be unsuccessful, if elected, in his efforts 
to secure its repeal by a hostile Democratic 
Senate even if the Republicans should control 
the House. 

Both candidates are on record as being op- 
posed to a general manufacturers’ sales tax— 
which would be one of the “hidden” taxes 
condemned in Governor Landon’s Buffalo 
address. 


ROOSEVELT, LANDON AND TAXES 


If elected, Governor Landon would be likely 
to seek more revenue for the Government 'by exe 
tending income taxation into lower earnings 
brackets as a substitute for the corporation 
earnings tax. But if he did he would again face 
strong opposition in Congress as is shown by 
the stone-wall opposition to efforts by left wing 
group of Senators, led by Senator LaFollette, 
to extend income taxes to low income groups. 

If reelected, President Roosevelt is likely to 
place strong dependence on continued business 
recovery to make present taxes more productive, 

No matter which candidate is elected there 
will be no repeal of indirect internal revenue 
taxes which now yield a billion and a half ine 
come. 

Revised estimates on Federal expenditures 
and revenue for the current fiscal year, due to 
be made by the Treasury in next few days, are 
likely to predict a deficit between $2,250,000,000 
and $2,500,000,000. Actual deficit at end of fis- 
cal year next June 30 probably will be smaller 
than estimated deficit. This will be in line with 
Treasury policy under Morgenthau of over- 
estimating expenditures, closely estimating 
revenues. 

President's idea is to ride through present 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Underwood & Underwood 
FIFTY MILLION SIGNATURES 
Diplomats join in celebrating the eighth anniversary 
of the signing of the Kellogg-Briand pact to outlaw 
war over a nationwide broadcast sponsored by the 
People’s Mandate To End War, which is collecting 
fifty million signatures to a petition to carry out 
provisions of the treaty and end all wars. Left to 
right: Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Dr. Castro Beeche, Minister of Costa Rica, and 
Mrs. Raymond Clapper, Secretary of the People’s 
Mandate committee. 





Blocking the March 
Of Economic Deserts 


So as to see with his own eyes the 
ravages of the great drought of 1936, 
amd to rally the spirit of the sufferers, 
President Roosevelt travels West- 
ward from Washington to North 
Dakota and other dry area States. 
Problems to be met, he declares, are three. 
First is to keep people going who have lost their 
crops. Direct relief from the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and work relief are the instruments 
for accomplishing this end. 
Second is to support those who need help through 
the Winter. The same agencies with the help of 
many others will be assigned this task. 


Third is to plan against ravages of future 
droughts and block the march of “economic 
deserts.” The President’s Great Plains Drought 


Committee presents him with recommendations for 
future policy. 

These recommendations call for: 

Federal, State and local action in encouraging 
such farm practices as contour plowing on slopes, 
strip cropping, retention of water by means of 
ponds and ‘small dams, shift of acreage to grasses 
and drought-resistant crops, and planting of trees. 

Application of a zoning system to agriculture, 
f practicable, so as to reserve certain areas to land 
us@s Which climatic history indicates will be suc- 
cessful. 

Leasing by the Government of depleted land with 
the stipulation that owners carry on an approved 
program of restoration by planting grass or forest. 
(“Future of the Great Plains,” page 6.) 


Taxes and Education: 
Gov. Landon Challenges 


Beginning to mark out more specifi- 
cally the ground on which he chooses 
to do battle, Governor Landon, Re- 
publican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, delivers two addresses to the 
electorate on two chief topics—taxes 
and education. 


A direct challenge to the Administration is 
made in a speech at Buffalo, N. Y., in which Mr. 
Landon pledges himself, if elected, to seek repeal 
of the 1936 tax law. This measure imposes a higher 
rate of tax on corporations when higher propor- 
tions of earnings are retained instead of being dis- 
tributed to stockholders. The law is declared 
“cockeyed”; a menace to jobs. 

Approving visible taxes levied according to abil- 
ity to pay, Mr. Landon explains his fourfold ideal 
for governmental management of money probd- 
lems, thus: First, the Government should guard 
and preserve its source of income; then make sure 
that it gets its money’s worth; should avoid spend- 
ing more than it receives, and finally should pre- 
pare for a rainy day by preserving its credit. 

In the other address, delivered at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., the Republican candidate declares for free- 
aom of education—freedom for the teacher from 
the requirement of oaths of loyalty not demanded 
of other citizens and freedom from propaganda 
and influence of the Federal Government. Forty 
per cent of taxes in Kansas are said to go to the 
support of education. 

The latter address is interpreted by political ob- 
servers as a defence against charges of starving 
education in Kansas, one of the few States in 
which education is dependent solely on local sup- 
port. (“Lightening the Tax Burden,” page 7; “Plea 
for Academic Freedom,” page 9.) 


America’s ‘No’ to Spain 
And the Reason Why 


Declined by the State Department 
is a request from Spain which, if 
granted, would have meant shutting _ 
off possible American trade with the 
Fascist rebels battling to overthrow 
the Spanish government. 

The request comes in the form of a notification 
that the seas around territory held by the rebels 
is declared a war zone, in which all vessels are 
subject to seizure. 


The State Department, replying, refuses to re- 
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gard this area as a war zone. The reason is not 
because the Government wishes to uphold the 
right to trade with the rebels. Such trade is al- 
most non-existant, thanks partly to the State De- 
partment’s strongly expressed disapproval for 
American trade in war materials with either side 
in the civil strife. The reason, as stated in a for- 
mal note, is that no effective blockade has been es 
tablished against the rebels, and the usages of 
warfare require that this should be done before a 
war zone may be marked out. 

Meanwhile the leading European nations agree 
on an:embargo of arms to either side, thereby re- 
ducing substantially the danger of an international 
clash between the “popular front” powers (France 
and. Russia) and the corporate states (Germany 
and Italy). The former favor the government. 
The others are eager for victory by the rebels. 
(“Tide of World Affairs,” page 13.) 





Two Milestones 
On Pathway to Recovery 


Struggling slowly up the pathway of 
recovery, industrial employment, as 
measured by official index, reaches 
its highest point since October, 1930. 


So reports the Department of Labor, which adds 
that,-in the sector of industry embraced in its sur- 
vey, the number of those employed has increased 
by more than 1,000,000 since the same time a year 
ago. Figures refer to the month of July. 

As to wage payments, money dispensed each 
week in pay envelopes is declared to be larger this 
last July than in July, 1935, by 42 million dollars. 








To whom is the additional money going, enabling 
them to buy long-needed necessities and to face 
the future with hope? 

The full answer is not available, but a partial 
answer is provided by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. It reports a considerable portion of 
it is going to those who now have an opportunity 
of working on construction. The building of resi- 
dences is estimated to be running at 700 per cent 
above the corresponding months of 1933. About 30 
per cent of the new construction is being done with 
mortgages insured by this agency. Chief advan- 
tage of such insurance: Elimination of costly second 
mortgages. 





Portents From Primaries: 
Three States Ballot 


Primary elections in three States 
are scanned carefully by the Admin- 
istration and its opponents for signs 
of things to come in the November 
election. 


The three States are Mississippi, South Carolina 


and California. 
In Mississippi, Senator Pat Harrison, prominent 
supporter of the Administration, defeats two rivals 








+ for the Democratic nomination, both critics of pres- 


ent Governmental policies. The vote: For Senator 
Harrison—128,000; for the other two candidates— 
67,000. 

In South Carolina, Senator James F.. Byrnes, seek- 
ing renomination on his record of Administration 
support, also defeats two rivals attacking him on 
his record. The result: For Senator Byrns—221,- 
000; for his two opponents—32,500. 

In both these States, nomination in the primaries 
means election. 

In California, chief interest centers in tne 
strength of candidates supported by the Townsend 
Old Age Pension organization. In each of 20 pri- 
mary contests involving both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, one of the candidates had received en- 
dorsement of Dr. Francis E. Townsend, titular head 
of the movement. 

The result: Eleven candidates endorsed by the 
Townsend leaders are nominated; nine are defeated, 
including Sheridan Downey, personal attorney of 
Dr. Townsend. (“The Political Week,” page 8.) 





Ferment of New Forces 
In Steel Labor 


The drive for unionization in the steel 
industry advances to a point where, 
whether victorious or not, it may re- 
make collective bargaining habits in 
this sector of labor relations. 

Here are the elements of a complex situation: 


“Company union” members, employes of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, organized by 








oe —Wide World. 
WHEN LAWYERS BANQUET 

Seated at the head table of the banquet of the crim- 

inal law section of the American Bar Association in 

annual convention at Boston were, left to right, Rep- 

resentative Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, and 

Homer §S. Cummings, Attorney General of the 

United States. 
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> 
factories, send representatives to collaborate in a 
central committee. 

The committee meets in Pittsburgh for two pur- 
poses. One is to prepare demands for a 25 per 
cent wage increase and for the establishment of a 
national wage committee for industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 

The other is to decide whether to act along with 
the Committee for Steel Organization, which is the 
group under the generalship of John L. Lewis and 
the industrial union leaders soon to be suspended 
as rebels from the American Federation of Labor. 

On the first purpose, the committee of “com- 
pany union” representatives agree. On the second, 
they divide, 7 to 5. 

The seven return to make their demands through 
factory managers, as provided in company union 
constitutions. 

The five present their demands direct to the 
head of the corporation and ask that the corpora- 
tion recognize the Committee for Steel Organiza- 
tion as their bargaining representatives. 

Presented thus in tanglble form to a steel com- 
pany employing over 80,000 workers is a plan for 
collective bargaining new to the industry. Its 
answer is expected to determine the lines of fu- 
ture strategy in the organization drive. 


Success in setting up such machinery for bargain-° 


ing would duplicate in the steel industry a pattern 
already existing in the coal industry. (“Steel Work- 
ers Face Crucial Choice,” page 15.) 





The Relief Picture: 
Plans and Cross-Currents 


A two-purpose scrutiny of work-re- 
lief rolls begins under orders of the 
President, who allots $1,500,000 to 
United States Employment Service 
for examining the records of some 
2,400,000 individuals. 


One purpose is to secure information on the capa- 
bility and training of all now receiving this type of 
aid from Uncle Sam. Facts learned are expected 
to assist in placing workers advantageously when 
opportunities arise for their employment. 

The other purpose is to make sure that no per- 
son is improperly receiving such aid. 

At the same time the President reiterates his 
former ruling that grants from the PWA must go 
entirely for labor of people who would otherwise 
be on the relief rolls. 

Meaning of the moves: First, that relief money 
must be made to go as far as possible in view of 
the unexpected calls on it as a result of the 
drought. Second, that policies for the future are 
being mapped out, and the intelligent shaping of 
them requires a prior collecting of facts. 

Pulling in another direction, the Workers’ Al- 
liance, claiming to represent 800,000 relief workers 
and unemployed, asks that all relief wages below 
$40 a month be increased to that figure and those 
above it be raised by 20 per cent. Requested also 
is the addition of a million unemployed on work 
relief pay rolls or the grant of a billion dollars to 
States to enable them to make more liberal pro- 
vision for their jobless. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE System * 


Board of Governors is about to 
name nearly 30 directors of re- 
gional banks, with care being 
taken to pick men who are in sym- 
pathy with new central bank 
ideas. 

“eR 


INDEFINITE EXTENSION of 
the two billion dollar stabilization 
fund and continued executive au- 
thority to raise or lower the gold 
content of the dollar is in the 
mind of present Treasury officials 
as a first order for the next Con- 
gress. 

. + 2 
INCREASING number of fore- 
closures by the Government on 
farms and homés of citizens who 
borrowed from the HOLC and the 
FCA is bringing strong pressure 
from Congressmen and the birth 
of a new issue of public policy. 
There will be a move to ease the 
condition of mortgage loans. 
USE OF GOVERNMENT air- 


planes by officials on personal or 
oficial junkets is about to be 





sharply curtailed. 





PUBLISHED REPORT naming *¢ 


Harry Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, as the selection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a political heir 
had its source in the National 
Youth Administration and drew 
quick denials. 


x Ok Ox 


AAA IS STUMPED by the prob- 
lem of selecting which farmers 
are to get soil conservation sub- 
sidies inasmuch as drought in 
many areas makes it impossible 
to determine which ones have 
complied with the conditions laid 
down by the Government. 

x * x 

KICKBACK from communities 
about to lose PWA grants of 
money for public works due to 
Presidential orders requiring use 
of relief labor was enough to 
bring a reconsideration of the 
problem. 
CONTINUED increase in this 
country’s supply of gold has of- 
ficials scratching their heads over 
the problem of its use. Gold is a 
drug on the market so far as this 
Government is concerned. 





RECENT 
TION” order sent to Securities 
and Exchange Commission em- 
ployes, insiders say, is direct re- 
sult of stock market activities of 
several staff members. The new 
rules provide for suspension of 
any employe who buys or sells se- 
curities except for investment 
purposes. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL author- 
ities, already decided upon asking 
Congress to extend lending pow- 
ers of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for another year, are 
giving serious consideration to 
the possibility of keeping RFC in 
readiness for use in future depres- 
sions. 


* * x 


J. EDGAR HOOVER'S Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is plan- 
ning to ask Congress for funds 
that will enable it to blanket the 
country with a teletype and radio 
service in cooperation with all lo- 
cal police offices. The purpose is 
to transmit by teletype to all of- 
fices descriptions of persons 
wanted and have the stations send 





“NO SPECULA- + out these messages by short-wave 


radio to police cars. 


* * * 


PLANS are being made to ask 
Congress for additional funds for 
the United States Employment 
Service to provide loans of trans- 
portation funds to jobless work- 
ers in skilled trades to enable 
shifting them to new jobs. 


x * * 


STRATEGY of FHA officials is 
being directed toward centering 
housing activities within their 
agency but thus far little prog- 
ress has been made. Insiders say 
a major reorganization ‘in the 
housing field is scheduled for 
consideration next year. 


*x* * * 


PRESSURE put on Secretary 


Morgenthau to disclose what tax 
revisions he had in mind in his “no 
tax” letter have caused the Treas- 
ury some embarrassment.. Insiders 
say :that the letter was drafted be- 
fore any thought was given to what 
particular levies should be refash- 
ioned. 


+ 








Underwood & Underwood 
NO. 1 “TROUBLE EXPERT” 
Herbert Hengstler, of the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service, is the man responsible for 
keeping a check on Americans abroad. More than 
300,000. Americans stranded in Europe at the out- 
break of the World War were evacuated mainly 
through the services of the State Department. At 
the outset of the Spanish revolution there were 1,500 
Americans who looked to Uncle Sam for aid. 





Civil Service Progress: 
What the Figures Mean 


Reporting a steady march of progress 
in the numerical increase of Govern- 
ment employes coming under civil 
service rules since 1934, the Civil 
Service Commission shows that al- 
most half a million of Uncle Sam's 
workers today have successfully 
passed the Commission’s examina- 
tions for competency. 


When measured in percentage of total employed, 
the story is different. The percentage has fallen. 
Reason assigned: Sudden increases in the need 
for workers, as has happened in recent years, places 
a demand on the civil service machinery which 
it is not geared to supply. Also, many types of 
Skill have been required for which the Commission 
had not had occasion to make provision before. 

In numbers, the workers qualified under civil 
service rules have risen from 450,592 in 1934 to 498,- 
725 in 1936. In percentage of the total of all em- 
ployes, they have fallen from 78 to 65, although 
the percentage rose slightly within the past year. 

Most important recent move in substituting merit 
for political influence in appointments: President 
Roosevelt’s executive order last month placing post- 
masters of the first three classes under the civil 
service. The more numerous fourth-class had al- 
ready been under the merit system, 


Role of Buyers 
With Money to Spend 


Buyers eager for goods and with 
money in their pockets set in motion 
forces which mark up two unusual 
records. One is a high point in in- 
dustrial production since November, 
1929. The other is an excess of im- 
ports over exports considerably larger 
than a year ago. 


The record in industrial production is measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index. This bar- 
ometer of recovery stands at 108 for July. That is 
to say, industrial production for that month is 8 
per cent above the average for the years 1923 to 
1925. Scattered bulletins for August indicate a 
still higher surge in the demand for goods. Ex- 
amples are steel operations at 72 per cent of ca- 
pacity and estimates by the president of General 
Motors Corporation that its sales this year will top 
those of 1929 or any other year in its history. 

The record in trade with other countries comes 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It shows more goods sold than a year ago. 
But, more significantly, is shows a much greater 
rise in those purchased from abroad. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper makes this nota- 
tion: Nearly half the increase in imports is due 
to luxuries not produced in great quantities in this 
country. Another factor is a rise in purchases of 
raw materials, such as rubber and tin, needed for 
our expanding industry. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Farmers realize income for the first seven months 
of this year amounting to more than 4 billion dol- 
lars. So reports the Department of Agriculture, 
which shows by comparisons that this figure is the 
highest for these months since 1930. 

The Senate committee on Civil Liberties prepares 
to demand the records of arms manufacturers so as 
to learn the extent of purchases by strike breaking 
agencies and their clients for use in labor disputes. 
Legal action is being prepared against detective 
agencies which had previously defied the commit- 
tee’s summons. 

Secretary of War Dern dies. He is the first mem- 
ber of the present cabinet to pass away while 
actually a member. Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin, resigning in 1933, died in 1934. 

No speculation in securities under the supervision 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission is to be 
permitted of employes of the Commission. This 
rule, now first issued, does not prevent purchase for 
investment. 

The Treasury revises downward its estimate of the 
deficit for this year. Former estimate: 3 billion dol- 
lars. Present estimate: 2 to 2% billion dollars, 
Reason for the change is unexpected business im- 
provement and larger Federal revenue as a result. 
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[Continued From ‘Page 1.) 
fiscal year with fairly large defi- 
cit, then strive toward balanced 
budget in 1938 fiscal year. He 


believes conditions will have im- | 


proved sufficiently by that time 
to enable Government to curtail 
expenditures considerably while 
revenues are being increased by 
new pay roll taxes and heavier 
yield from existing taxes. 


Employers generally should 
look ahead to a period of rising 
wages. Reports of impending 
increases in steel industry are a 
sign of a broader movement. In- 
creasing profits, rising costs of 
living and better organization of 
workers—all are leading to pres- 
sure against existing wage levels. 


Sporadic Jabor troubles may be 
looked for in the Fall, as result 


of new wage demands, with big 


issues still to be faced by em- 
ployers and employes in 1937. 


PWA will be given a new lease 
on life under Secretary Ickes’ 
interpretation of President’s rules 
for allocation of its funds. Fed- 
eral grants will be used to hire 
relief labor, to greatest possible 
extent, but “rule of reason” will 
be followed. 

Federal allotments will con- 


tinue on 45 per cent grant basis 
irrespective of amount of relief 


employment used on projects. | 


However, large projects requiring 
excessive amount of skilled labor 
and requiring a long construction 
period are out except in cases 
where municipal bond authoriza- 
tions involve a PWA 
obligation” to authorize projects. 


Regulations for carrying out the 
Government Contracts (Walsh- 
Healey) Law are in final stages 
of approval and will be released 
varly in September. Industries 
known to have departed radically 
from NRA codes will receive 
first attention of Labor Depart- 
ment in setting prevailing wage 
schedules. Law becomes effective 
Sept. 28. 


United States will not abandon 


its “freedom of the seas” doctrine 
in spite of pressure from new 
school of absolute neutrality 
theorists. 


Denial of Spain’s paper block- 
ade of rebel ports indicated there 
will be no surrender of tradi- 
tional American principles. 


Reports that President, if re- 
elected, might initiate world 
peace conference were meant as 
“trial balloons.” Too much politi- 
cal and diplomatic difficulty 
would be involved in getting to- 
gether for a conference men like 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 


Look for Jegislation at next 
session of Congress carrying out 
recommendations of President's 
committee for long-range pro- 
gram of rehabilitation of Great 
Plains drought-stricken area. Ef- 
forts at next session will be con- 


fined largely to securing author- | 


“moral | 











+ FEDERAL AID TO OUR CITIZENS: HOW FAR WILL IT GO? + 


"THE Federal Government is 

opening its first low-cost 
apartments to a selected group 
of citizen-tenants. 

This same Government is 
winding up its first year as 
landlord for a chosen few sub- 
sistence farmers. 

Soon the national Govern- 
ment will be deciding which of 
6,000,000 farmers are to receive 
checks for conserving their soil 
and which are not to receive 
checks. 

Right now Federal officials are 
determining which farmers affected 
by drought are to get jobs, which to 
get loans, which to get gifts of 
money and which to get nothing. 

A continuing problem of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington revolves 
around which of its citizens are to 
get work; which to be left to their 
own resources. 

Also: 

The National Government is find- 
ing it mecessary to foreclose on 
homes of its citizens in increasing 
numbers. 

Its agencies are foreclosing on 
farms and on chattels of farmers. 

Soon this Government, with thou- 





face the problem of evicting ten- 
ants. 

Each day, Government officials 
find, brings new experiences and 
new problems growing from the re- 
cently built up personal relation- 
Ships between the Government in 
Washington and its individual citi- 
zens. 


| LEANING ON WASHINGTON 

The meaning? Simply, as ex- 
| plained by those dealing with the 

problem, that for the first time out- 

side of war, the central government 
| is entering directly into the personal 
lives of its people. 

In the past, if individuals were 
unable to find work they looked to 
private charity or local governments 
for help. If drought or flood brought 
| disaster, private agencies brought 
relief. If slum dwellers did not have 
adequate quarters, they as _ indi- 
viduals, or their communities, dealt 
| with the problem. If farmers were 

unable to make a go of it they went 
| to town. 

Today the nation deals with each 
of those personal problems on an 
individual basis—a change that 

| President Roosevelt is reported to 

feel represents one of the most im- 
| portant policy shifts brought about 

by the New Deal. 

But in applying the new policy, 
| the AAA, the HOLC, the RA, the 
| WPA, the PWA and other agencies, 
are running against an increasing 
number of problems. 


' THOSE WHO ASKED NAUGHT 

Mr. Roosevelt is touring 
drought districts. 

There he has chatted with some 
farmers, working on the roads or 
digging wells or building earth 
dams, who have been given jobs by 
the WPA, at from $40 to $50 a 
month. He has talked with other 
farmers who have not been given 
jobs, but who have been loaned 
money by the Resettlement Admin- 
istration to tide them over, mort- 
gaging their livestock in the process. 
He talked with others who are get- 
ting gifts of money from the Re- 
settlement Administration. 

But there are other farmers, 
visited by him, who are getting no 
help from the Government, although 





the 


as bad as those getting jobs or loans 
or gifts. 
Government officials thus are 








ization of program, carrying out 
of which will require appropria- 
| tion of large sum of money over 
| period of years. 
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New Problems Rise as Government Helps Some With Personal 


forced to choose among citizens.in 
granting aid from the national 
treasury. 

Or again: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is preparing to send 


| $500,000,000 in subsidies to Ameri- 


can farmers who have had the op- 
portunity to receive a subsidy for 
applying soil conservation methods. 

Yet AAA officials admit a serious 
problem. 

To qualify for the checks farmers 
are required to meet conditions laid 
down by the Federal Government. 
Inspections are made to determine 
whether or not farmers have met 
those conditions. 

The trouble is that drought this 
year has destroyed evidence of co- 
operation over large areas of the 
county. Does that mean then that 
all farmers in those areas will be 
paid? Not at all. The Government 
is seeking a way to choose between 
farmers, with some to get checks 
and some not to get checks, depend- 


| ing on the attitude they took toward 
| the whole program. 


sands of renters on its rolls, will | 


| HOME OWNERS IN DEFAULT 





Yhere also is the situation in the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

The National Government has 
loaned more than $3,000,000,000 to 
nearly 1,000,000 city home owners. 

Those are mortgage loans and re- 
quire payments both of interest and 
principal. But appoximately 200,000 
of its borrowers either have been 
unable or unwilling to meet their 
obligations on time, with the result 
that they at least technically are in 
default. 

Thousands of foreclosure proceed- 
ings now are under way. The Gov- 
ernment is coming into ownership of 
large numbers of the homes of its 
citizens. Yet large numbers of 
others are being carried along, even 
when in default, because of a state- 
ment by a Federal official that their 
failure to meet their obligations is 
due to no fault of their own. 

The central government decides 
which of its citizens are to lose their 
homes and which to keep them, even 
when failing to fulfill their con- 
tracts. 


DIFFERENCE IN BORROWERS 

Then there is the case of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

This organization through its 
banking agencies has outstanding 
about two billion dollars in farm 
mortgages. Large numbers of them 
are going into default, but fore- 
closures are being delayed owing to 
the drought emergency and the de- 
cision that this situation warrants 
leniency. 

Already Congress has legislated a 
difference between FAC borrowers 
and HOLC _borrowers—although 
both are citizen groups. 

Farm borrowers get their money 
for 3% per cent interest; city bor- 
rowers are required to pay 5 per 
cent. 

Now there is appearing a demand 
from members of Congress represen- 
ing city districts that if farmers 
can borrow from the Government at 
3% per cent, the same privilege 
should be extended to city borrow- 
ers. The lower interest rate was re- 
ported in Senate debate at the last 
session to involve some taxpayer 


| subsidy. 


their plight may be as bad or almost | 








Among farm owners and city 
home owners of the country there 
now are classes, represented by some 
who get money from the Govern- 
ment at low interest rates, and 
others who must pay more from 
private borrowers. 


SELECTING RELIEF CLIENTS 

The problem of selecting between 
citizens for relief long has been a 
major cause of concern to Washing- 
ton authorities. 

Today the central government is 
providing jobs for more than 3.,- 
000,000 of its citizens, while denying 


| jobs and Federal relief to nearly as 


many more who are left to their own 
resources or to the provisions of 
State or local relief agencies for 
their care. 

Officials recognize that those in 
WPA jobs are the favored among 
the country’s idle, while great num- 
bers of others are denied jobs and 


are at least technically discrimi- 


nated against by the Government. 

Through its job-relief program the 
Government admittedly has taken 
up the slack in skilled labor with the 
result that skilled labor in some 
communities is difficult, to secure. It 
is frequently impossible to secure it 
at less than union wages. This sit- 
uation is proving an embarrassment 
to large numbers of private employ- 
ers. 

Also, President Roosevelt ex- 
plained to newspapermen recently 
that the Federal Government was 
not going to force WPA workers to 
accept private jobs that pay them 
less than the Government pays 
them. 
government is using its power to put 





Difficulties and 


Ignores Others 





a bottom under the wage scales of 
the country. 

In one of its latest aspects the 
Government problem of choosing 
between citizens for bestowal of 
favors, concerns housing. a 

First of a large number of low- 
cost Government apartment de- 
velopments was opened the other 
day in Atlanta. Out of a big num- 
ber of applicants Government of- 
ficials chose a select few to enjoy 
subsidized rent and the conveni- 
ences of Government planning. 
Others had to be denied. 

Already the Government had 
culled through applications from its 
citizens to pick a few to be provided 
with homes and small farms on sub- 
sistence homestead projects. Here 
the element of Government subsidy 
bulks large. 


SHOULD ALL BE FAVORED? 

The Resettlement Administration, 
under Dr. Rexford Tugwell, is push- 
ing ahead with its suburban hous- 
ing projects, offering some selected 
citizens living quarters on the edge 
of big cities, surrounded by farm 
country and supplied with the 
latest in city planning. 

All of these developments are lead- 
ing the directing officials themselves 
to raise questions such as these: 

If the Government gives bounties 
to some farmers, or relief to some 
idle, or rent subsidies to some of 
the people, or interest subsidies to 
others, how can it deny comparable 
bounties or subsidies to others? 

If the central government assumes 
the responsibility for the personal 
troubles of its citizens, where is the 
dividing line to be drawn and how, 





in a democracy where recipients of 
aid have a vote, can broad bounties 
once given be withdrawn? 


The experience of the Federal | 
Government shows that Federal aid | 
| regardless of pressure. 


once given is seldom withdrawn. 
One of the first acts of the Amer- 
ican Congress after the formation 


of the Union was enactment of a | 


tariff law to protect infant Ameri- 
can industries. 


EXPANSION OF BENEFITS 


Tariffs since have been retained 


and broadened to continue protec- 
| tion when infant industries became 


Strong and full grown industries. 
The same indirect subsidies then 
were extended to other industries. 

Officials point to the experience 
with war pensions as an example of 


the way the use of Government | 


powers to grant benefits to a par- 
ticular group tends to be expanded. 
What start out as pensions for the 
wounded and their dependents, 
gradually turn to pensions for all 
veterans and then their wives and 
children. The result is that the 
United States today is paying 
several pensions based on service in 
the War of 1812. 

Such is the argument. 

On the other side is evidence, to 
which the Government’s officials 
point, showing that a dividing line 
can be drawn. 

They point out the following: 

1. That loans through the HOLC 
have stopped regardless: of pressure 
from members of Congress and that 
collections are being made on loans, 
with the prospect. that the whole 
operation will turn out to be profit- 
able. 


| providing better homes for people 


| most of the money that it invested. 


| depression problems of a nation and 
| that pressure from below forced it 


| which both major political parties 





| gram, all workers in industry, total- 


| 
| 


2. That the Federal Government 
has been able to set an arbitrary 
limit on the amount of relief that 
it will give to the unemployed and 
has been able to stand by that limit 


3. That various housing projects 
are designed simply as examples of 
what can be done in the field of 


and that there is every prospect 
that the Government will get back 


4. That only the Federal Govern- 
ment is strong enough to meet the 


into the field of broad subsidies 


now accept. 

Thus both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties are on record as | 
favoring subsidies to agriculture and | 
subsidies to the unemployed. 

The accepted result is that citizens | 
in the future, when in trouble, will | 
be expected to look to the national | 
Treasury to get them out of trouble. 
Their success, experience demon- 
strates, often depends on the degree 
of pressure that they are able to 
bring on Congress. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FUND 

Just now the Government in 
Washington is preparing to put into 
effect a new program that will tie 
the central government and its citi- 
zens together directly on a broad 
scale. 

Under the Social Security pro- 








ing about 30,000,000 will have an 


' investment account in Washington, 





built up through monthly deduc- 
tions from their wages. These in- 
dividuals will have an interest in 
what is done with the billions that 
they are to contribute under ths 
old-age insurance plan as now on 
the statute books. 

What dollars and cents meaning 
does this new relationship between 
the Federal Government and its 
citizens have for taxpayers? 


BILLIONS THAT ARE SPENT 


On the basis of officially projected 
plans it means that the national 
Government budget in the future 
will range between seven and eight 
billion dollars. 

Included are a half billion dollars 
for farm subsidies, now approved by 
both parties; a half billion dollars 
for public works; a billion dollars 
for old age pensions and old age in- 
surance, and a billion dollars or 
more for relief, on top of the Fed- 
eral Government expenditures of 
pre-depression days amounting to 
four billion dollars. 

Actually, in the new budget, the 
listing of normal Government ex- 
penditures is set down in the Presi- 
dent’s budget at $5,600,000,000, in 
place of the pre-depression $4,000,- 
000,000. Recovery and relief expendi- 
tures are in addition,, but in the to- 
tal is $600,000,000 as a starter for old 
age pensions and old age insurance, 
and $500,000,000 for farm bounties. 

The question, as now faced by the 


| President and his aides, is this: 


Can the pressure on Congress 
from various groups getting Federal 
subsidies, or seeking Federal subsi- 
dies, be resisted now that some fa- 
vors have been distributed to se- 
lected parts of the population? 

If not, can taxes be levied that 
will yield enough money to meet the 
rising volume of expenditures occa- 
sioned by the public demand for as- 
sistance of various kinds? 

















In this situation the central | 





























to keep on growing by the same method. 


When you buy gasoline and oil from us you 
as a bond—our reputation as one of the world’s 
can deal with absolute confidence at any service 


sign of the Orange Disc. 


To MOTORISTS harassed by high-pressure selling and bewildered by conflicting 


claims, Gulf extends an invitation to buy gasoline and oil—rationally. 


We would like to give you the facts about Gulf—stripped of all embroidery — 


and leave it to your own good judgment whether or not to deal with us. 


Founded in the early days of the industry, Gulf has grown by the simple method 


of making products that people come back for and tell their friends about. We intend 


Gulf products are equally good wherever they are sold. A great deal of money 
has been invested, for example, so that Good Gulf Gasoline could be “ Kept in Step 


with the Calendar”—refined especially to fit each season in each section of the country. 


Gulf Oil Corporation .. . Gulf Refining Company 


THAT GOOD GULF GASOLINE 
GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL 


GULF NO-NOX ETHYL GASOLINE 


GULFPRIDE 


get an unwritten guarantee as good 
great petroleum organizations. You 


station, anywhere, that displays the 
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—Wide World 


PRESIDENTIAL VIEW 
President Roosevelt on the observation platform of 
the special train which is carrying him through the 
West on his drought inspection tour. His son 
Franklin D. is shown with him. 


A New Watchword: 
‘Better Land Use’ 


MERGING from a trail of dust it 
left behind as it traveled over the 
country road came the automobile in 
which the President was making the 
first of the long-planned personal in- 
spection tours of arid farmlands. 





The car was driven into the roadway beside the 
house of J. J. Boehme, a North Dakota farmer, who 
with his four children awaited arrival of the Presi- 
dential party. 

“How many acres have you?” the President asked. 

“President, I have 480, and I am having a hard 
time to make a go of it.” Mr. Boehme replied, 
speaking with a heavy accent and apparently not 
at all nonplussed, although the excitement of his 
children was evident. 

“Any water on this place? 
the President asked. 

“Everything is burned out. 
a thing,” replied the farmer. 

“Well, everything is going to be all right,” the 
President ‘said reassuringly. 

From. the Boehme place the President went to 
call on Mike Helman, a near-by farmer. Altogether 
he drove 50 miles through the countryside. 

This week there are going t6 be more visits in 
the manner of that farm tour, made Thursday 
afternoon near Bismarck, North Dakota; the cul- 
mination of the week will be the meeting in Des 
Moines with Governor Landon and the governors 
of four other States. 

When “the Presiderit' ‘crossed the drought coun- 
try in 1934,-his visit was followed by rain, breaking 
the dry spell for the first time in weeks. This 
year at Bismarck there was a heavy downpour the 
night of the President’s arrival. 

All the way across the continent from the time 


Have you a well?” 


I haven’t harvested 








The President's Week 








ENTRY INTO THE DUST BOWL’—ANTI DROUGHT 
FORMULAS—DEATH VISITS THE CABINET 





he left Washington late Tuesday, the President + continent from Hyde Park, where the week had + gling drought and politics, repeatedly stressed by 


was greeted by crowds at every station stop. At 
Bismarck the streets were filled with people, many 
of whom had come from distant places to see the 
President. 


BRINGS THE RAIN WITH HIM 

The President’s first conference with the Great 
Plains Drought Area Committee, which met him at 
Bismarck, was held on a day which was overcast 
and comparatively cool, particularly for this season 
of 100 degree temperatures. 

Included in the gathering on the President's 
special train were all the major Administration 
officials who are associated with the drought re- 
lief program. 

The Drought Committee had just finished an 
extended motor tour through the arid sections and 
it gave the President a lengthy report recommend- 
ing, among other things, purchase of sub-marginal 
lands, water conservation measures, changes in 
farming methods and voluntary relocation of the 
population. 

While the President’s special sped him toward 
the drought area Wednesday and Thursday he dis- 
cussed the problems of drought relief with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace and other officials who 
accompanied him. 


DEATH IN OFFICIAL FAMILY 

Thursday morning, at Steele, North Dakota, the 
Presidential train was flagged and the President 
was informed of the death of Secretary of War 
George Dern at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington. 

By telephone the President immediately ordered 
all flags in the District of Columbia and at all 
Army posts lowered to half staff, issued a state- 
ment, and sent a message of condolence to the 
Cabinet officer’s family. 

Secretary Dern’s death necessitated a change in 
the schedule to permit the President to go to Salt 
Lake City to attend burial services there. Under 
the new schedule visits to Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin may be eliminated and the visit at Des Moines 
is to be postponed to Sept. 3. 

Friday morning the President motored over rain- 
swept roads and through muddy fields near James- 
town, North Dakota, to inspect drought prevention 
work. Later he expressed to several thousand 
persons who came to the station to bid him farewell 
the belief that “Our problem can be summed up in 
three“ words, ‘Better land use.’” 

Saturday the President carried out his origi- 
nal plan to confer with South Dakota officials 
at Pierre, later traveling to Rapid City, in the pic- 
turesque Black Hills, half the distance across the 





begun. 

The opening day of the week was devoted to 
rest, a discussion of measures to promote world 
peace, and a conference on fiscal affairs. 


THE CASE AGAINST WAR 


After attending services at St. James Episcopal 
church Sunday morning the President received a 
delegation of two score representatives of the Peo- 
ple’s Mandate to End War. 

The President told the peace delegation that he 
would go as far as any European country in advo- 
cating restriction of armament but he does not be- 
lieve this country can advance the cause of peace 
by neglecting preparedness. 

Members of the delegation told the President 
that the organizations they represent have ob- 
tained 1,000,000 signatures in this country to a pe- 
tition urging all countries to reduce armaments and 
renounce war. The goal, they said, is 50,000,000 
signatures throughout the world, including 12,000,- 
000 in the United States. 

Sunday afternoon the President drove his own 
small car over some of the secluded roads near 
Hyde Park House. In the evening Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau and Acting Budget Director 
Bell arrived for a conference over fiscal affairs pre- 
liminary to accompanying him on his trip to Wash- 
ington. 


BACK TO HIS DESK MONDAY 

When the President returned to the Capital a lit- 
tle after 8 a. m. Monday morning he found await- 
ing him a full schedule of routine tasks, accumu- 
lated since his last stay at the White House, and a 
number of conferences on foreign affairs, drought 
relief, and other problems. 

Before lunch time, in addition to routine confer- 
ences, he had conferred with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, William Myers, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and other officials regard- 
ing the drought, interviewed Under Secretary of 
State Phillips concerning foreign affairs, and con- 
ferred with Senator Schwellenbach (Dem.), of 
Washington, regarding Western political prospects. 

A luncheon conference with Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes, who came bringing a brief case 
full of problems involved in getting his Public 
Works program under way, then in the afternoon 
the study of drought problems and the drought trip 
once more became the theme.of the day. 

Late in the afternoon camé,the announcement of 
additional plans for the trip West. 

There had been talk that the trip would be used 
as the occasion for a major public address. To in- 
sure strict adherence to the policy of disentan- 





the President, there would be no public address. 
Instead there would be a radio talk, probably de- 
livered from the President’s special train, either 
at Des Moines or Indianapolis. 


PLANS FOR WESTERN TRIP 


The announcement was occasioned by the over- 
enthusiastic announcement of Governor Herring ot 
Iowa, who earlier in the day had said that the 
President would address a huge throng at the 
Iowa State Fair. 

At Des Moines, Governor Landon and the four 
other governors who will meet with the President 
will be guests of Governor Herring for luncheon; 
in the evening the President is to have the group 
as dinner guests on his special train. 

Next day, Senator Carter Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, who at times has cast critical barbs at some 
of the Administration’s policies, was among the 
White House visitors. 

As he came out of the conference the Senator 
exhibited an article in a newspaper which he said 
attempted to make it appear he was “sarcastic” 
or “ironical” in his speech recently at Monticello, 
Thomas Jefferson’s home. : 

“The President is property indignant and I am 
much more so,” said the Senator, “at this attempt 
to make it appear that I was ironical or sarcastic 
when I introduced him at Monticello on July 4. 
I think it is an outrage to impugn a man that way. 
It imputes incivility to a man as well as insin- 
cerity.” 

He added that he would vote for the President 
but his doctor has advised him against making any 
campaign speeches. 

At the press conference that afternoon the Presi- 
dent opened the session with a remark that he 
had several matters of news interest. 

The list began with mention of an increase au- 
thorized in the limit on crop production loans on 
Winter wheat, raising the maximum from $200 to 
$400. Then he remarked that he has allotted $1,- 
500,000 to the United States Employment Service 
for use in checking and bringing up to date the oc- 
cupational classifications of workers employed by 
WPA. 


RESIGNATION OF AMBASSADOR STRAUSS 

Diplomacy came next. Jesse I. Strauss, Ambas- 
sador to France, said the President, has been com- 
pelled to resign because of ill health and has asked 
for a six months’ rest. That evening it was an- 
nounced that William C. Bullitt,who has been am- 
dassador to Russia, is to ve shifted to the Paris 


post. 
When the President had finished his announce- 
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A “REBEL” REPLIES 
Senator Glass, known to his colleagues as the “un- 
reconstructed rebel” after a White House conference 
tells newspaper men he is “indignant” over reports 
that cast him in the role of an “ironic” critic of the 
Chief Executive. 





ments there was a flurry of questions. What about 
the recent conference with Secretary Morgenthau 
and what about the sincerity of the recent letter 
pointing out that no new taxes would be necessary 
at the next session of Congress? What about the 
conference with Senator Glass? 

The tax letter, said the President, was written in 
good faith; the general taxation outlook is in- 
creasingly good. 

The conference with the Virginia Senator cov- 
ered a good many subjects, he remarked. Among 
them the question of minting special medals and 
half-dollars. This was a joking allusion to the 
troubles of Senator Glass in getting a half-dollar 
minted for a Virginia celebration. The Senator 
found that special legislation enacted prescribed 
a medal instead of a half-dollar, which also met 
his disapproval because it carried a portrait of 
himself. 

What about PWA projects? That question was 
answered with the statement that except in cases 
where PWA is morally obligated to make allot- 
ments because municipalities have passed bond is- 
sues to meet their share of the cost of PWA proj- 
ects, allotments will cover only the cost of relief 
labor. 

At 11 p. m. the President’s special pulled out of 
Washington, carrying in addition to the secretarial 
staff, several technical experts and advisers and 
Secretary Wallace, Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Admin- 
istrator, and the President’s chief aide in the 
drought relief program, Mr. Myers, and Robert 
Fechner, Director ot the CCC. 

The trip to the arid lands was under way. Thirty- 
six hours later, from the drawing room of his air- 
conditioned train, the President got his first glimpse 
of the dust bowl with its shriveled stalks of corn 
and wheat, grasshopper menace and other evi- 
dences of ravages of the drought of 1936. 

GLENN NIXON, 


(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








Low Cost Housing Program: 


Its Constitutional Aspects 


By EDWARD H. FOLEY, JR. 
Director of the Legal Division of the Public Works 
Administration 

The principles which underlie the financing of 
low-cost housing by States, and the legal difficulties 
which must be overcome before such a program can 
be successfully undertaken, are not substantially 
different from the principles and legal difficulties 
involved in carrying out any State program of pub- 
lic works. Methods which States have successfully 
employed in financing useful public work, notwith- 
standing constitutional limitations and restrictions, 
should also be available tor financing a low-cost 
housing program... . 

Judged by any standards which can be applied 
in appraising the efficiency of any particular plan 
of public financing, the Housing Authority, in my 
opinion, offers the best solution to the problem of 
furnishing adequate housing facilities to persons 
of low income. That it is possible under the State 
constitutions for the legislatures to pass laws cre- 
ating or providing for the creation of Housing Au- 
thorities is beyond question. Such Authorities"may 
be given powers as broad, in constructing, finan- 
cing and operating projects, as private corpora- 
tions engaged in a similar type of business custom- 
arily exercise. 

The public has nothing to fear from such broad 
powers being vested in public corporate entities 
when such agencies are engaged in a non-profit- 
making endeavor, are managed by experts whose 
full time and energy are devoted to the business 
of the corporation, and are constantly under public 
regulation and control. Moreover, the fact that 
such authorities do not have the power to levy 
taxes or to draw upon the general public funds 
must commend this type of instrumentality to those 
persons who are concerned with the spectre of ris- 
ing state and municipal taxes. ... 

Respect for our Constitution, both Federal and 
State, springs from the conviction that they em- 
body fundamental principles of Government, and 
are not mere codes of civil procedure. Unduly re- 
strictive judicial opinions necessitating frequent and 
specific amendments to endow the legislature with 
necessary powers of Government have a tendency 
to weaken rather than to strengthen the popular re- 
gard for the Constitution. The vitality of constitu- 
tional principles depends in no small part upon 
their adaptability to the pressing problems of mod- 
ern democracies. 

The cases which will arise involving Housing Au- 
thorities will not be solved by reference to any 
precedent in point, for there is none. There are 
some analogies on one side and some analogies on 
the other side. In the field of housing there is no 
established rule of law. If there be few precedents 
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upholding specifically the power of the State to 
deal with housing, there are even fewer precedents 
which deny that power. 

Every effort to extend the functions of the State 
is viewed with alarm and is branded as Socialistic 
by its opponents. But by others equally devoted 
to our institutions, an extension of the social func- 
tions of the States into new fields is regarded as 
necessary to preserve those institutions. 

The experience of the Federal Government dur- 
ing the last three years in administering a non- 
Federal public works program and its activity in 
the field of low-cost housing, make clear that the 
best approach to the problem of financing low-rent 
housing projects is through the medium of the 
local Housing Authority. 

Certainly city slums are not the safest frontiers 
against subversive ideas. 

But whatever the conflict may be as to the wis- 
dom of State action in the housing field, it is sub- 
mitted that this conflict presents a legislative rather 
than a judicial question. It is not for the judges 
to strike down legislation simply because it does 
not conform with their own social or economic pre- 
dilections—(From an address before Municipal Cor- 
porations Section of the American Bar Association, 
Boston, Aug. 25.) 





Solving the Crime Problem 
By a Better Parole System 


By HOMER S. CUMMINGS 
The Attorney General 
HERE are some who seem’ to assume that the 
way to solve the problem of crime is to keep 
convicted persons “locked up” for long periods... . 

We have barely enough room in our penal institu- 
tions to guard those now incarcerated. Practically 
all of the penal institutions of the country are al- 
ready over-crowded. 

The cost of maintaining prisons and supporting 
prisoners is a continual drain upon the resources of 
our country. A large proportion of the prisoners 
who are confined in penal institutions leave de- 
pendents who must be supported at public expense. 

It is contended by many professional probation 
and parole officers that a State-wide system of 
supervision, control, and discipline for certain types 
of prisoners can be operated at a cost of approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the cost of maintaining such 
prisoners in institutions, with as great protection 
to the public and with much more promising re- 
sults so far as concerns rehabilitation and read- 
justment.... 

What are the relative values of parole, probation, 
pardon, commutation of sentence, release following 
credit for good conduct and the other devices which 
are used by the various judicial, executive and ad- 
ministrative agencies? 

The correct answer to these questions is of the 
utmost importance to any integrated program for 
the control of crime, or for a modernization of 
criminal law administration in the United States. 

To secure at least a partial answer to these ques- 
tions, I procured from the Works Progress Admin- 
istration a fund for the carrying on of the survey. 

Many efforts have been made to anticipate the 
results of our labors, but no reports will be issued 
until all of the fact-finding has been completed, 
and probably not thereafter until the task of tabu- 
lating, analyzing and preparing commentaries has 
been completed. It is possible, however, to suggest 
some of the results which may be achieved. 

It is not unlikely that the survey will reveal the 
desirability of establishing a permanent research 
organization, perhaps in the Department of Justice, 
for the purpose of carrying on such studies, in order 
to make available, both to the Federal Government 
and to the States, valuable information as to pro- 
cedures now in operation, new: experiments under- 
taken from time to time, and suggestions for con- 
tinued development and improvement. 
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It is probable—in fact it is inevitable—that the 
survey will disclose a striking lack of uniformity 
among the various State jurisdictions. Such lack 
of uniformity is not in itself necessarily important, 
especially in the éarlier stages of the development 
of a general plan. There is even some advantage 
in having so many laboratories at work... . 

A proper understanding of the nature and pur- 
pose of probation and parole would remove many 
objections to their use. Still more convincing would 
be their proper administration. Not alone the gen- 
eral public, but, indeed, many officials have assumed 
that these procedures are forms of clemency. They 
should not be so regarded or so applied. 

Considered not merely as a method of rehabilita- 
tion but, in each case, as a method of punishment 
administered in such manner as actually to super- 
vise, discipline and control the offender, probation 
and parole would cease to be looked upon as a way 
of defeating the efforts of police and prosecutors, 
and would achieve a recognized position as im- 
portant as imprisonment and other forms of penal 
treatment. 

The report of the survey should provide, also, a 
basis upon which the various States and the Fed- 
eral Government may establish effective methods 
of cooperation in the handling of released prisoners. 
(From an address at the annual dinner of the Sec- 
tion of Criminal Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.) 





Guiding the Nation's Youth 
In Search For Private Work 


By RICHARD R. BROWN 
Deputy Executive Director of the National Youth 
Administration 

OUNG people after leaving school or even col- 

lege have a particularly hard time finding em- 

ployment. . . They enter the realm of the job 

seeker under great handicaps which are not of 
their own making... . 

To meet this situation the NYA has begun on a 
small scale to supply state employment offices with 
personnel who would give their full time to the 
guidance and placement of young job seekers. To 
date, 24 employment offices have been furnished 
with junior employment counselors, and it is 
planned to increase this number during the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

In the first four months during which this service 
was in effective operation, jobs in private employ- 
ment were found for 4,565 young people. Sixty per 
cent of those applying had had some previous work 
experience, but 40 per cent had never held a job. 

This lack of work experience on the part of the 
youth group has been recognized also in the plan- 
ning of NYA work projects. Wherever possible proj- 
ects have been set up which would not only be of 
real benefit to the local communities but would also 
give young persons training that would help them 
to get jobs at some later date in private business 
and industry. 

It should not be assumed, that the NYA’s program 
is permanent. The very fact that we are using 
relief funds is proof of our temporary character, 
The time may well come, and I hope it will, when 
it will no longer be necessary to provide young peo- 
ple with jobs and job training and to give them a 
chance to work their way through school and col- 
lege. 

The most permanent aspect of the NYA lies in 
the probability that when and if we step out of the 
picture, we shall have done such a thorough job 
of exploring all phases of youth’s problems that 
other youth agencies, both government and private, 
will be able to capitalize on our experiences. 

We have therefore recognized the necessity of en- 
couraging youth at all times and wherever possible 
to look for and to enter jobs that are created by 
private enterprise. Our purpose has been to keep 
the number of job and educational opportunities 
at a constant and adequate level. When private en- 
terprise fails to provide enough jobs, as it did during 
the depression, it was only the part of justice for 
the Government to step in and lessen the unnatural 
handicaps which had been clamped upon youth. 
But when private employment and private welfare 
agencies are again in a position to absorb or care 
for the unemployed, then the Government must 
withdraw. (From an address before the graduating 
class of the Opportunity School at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Greenville, S. C., August 13.) 
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UST as if the American trav- 

eler to Europe hasn’t enough 
to doto keep in mind the ABCs 
of exchange in selling dollars 
for francs, marks, lire, zlotys, 
rubles and the like in order 
to get around the Continent! 
These days he (and she) must 
learn a lot more. 


It behooves a tourist to know just 
what money and how much he may 
legally take into or out of a coun- 
try. And he must know just how to 
report to the authorities the state 
of his exchequer, entering and leav- 
ing the country. 

Failure to keep up with 
rules may cause a serious 
The penalties for an error are not 
to be laughed at. 

At least three American 
who were behind bars in Poland 
during the week, learned that to 
their sorrow. Each had run afoul of 
the Polish exchange restrictions 
and found herself facing severe 
penalties. The State Department 
succeeded in having two released 
and is pressing the case of the third 
vigorously. 

These latest incidents are keeping 
up the average which have been 
coming to the attention of the State 
Department weekly now for the 


the latest 
tangle. 


women, 


ught and Machinery 


The United States 





CURRENCY TROUBLES OF OUR 





Severe Penalties Face Violators of Intricate 


Money Regulations 


of Foreign Nations 





past two months. Washington of- 
ficials say that arrests of American 
citizens charged with violating the 
Polish exchange restrictions have 
kept the United States busy protest- 
ing to the Foreign Office at Warsaw. 
Poland is not the only country 
that has erected strong currency 
regulations at its borders. An 
American woman was reported de- 
tained at the Germany boundary 
a week earlier for alleged violation 
of the Reich’s exchange system. 
Italy and Russia are among the 
other Continental powers having 
strict laws governing currency 
taken in or out of their jurisdictions. 
These restrictions are part of an 
elaborate system set up to control 
the domestic value of the currencies 
involved. They close the doors to 
foreign speculators whose tradjng 
activities would keep the values fluc- 
tuating. By holding the currency 
at a more or less rigid value, it is 
possible to control to a large extent 
the economy of a country. There- 
fore, strict exchange rules are 
found especially in the dictatorship 
countries. 
The principal regulations regard- 


Present Two Great Problems 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

is traveling through the Mid- 
dle West and Northwest to sur- 
vey first hand the temporary 
problems of several hundred 
thousand farmers as a conse- 
quence of the drought. 

At the same time the 
South is about to occur a dem- 
onstration, little noticed, that 
means a long range problem for 
several million workers in the 
cotton fields as a consequence 
of technological advance. 


in 


Mr. Roosevelt found that the in- 
tense heat and prolonged dry spell 
is being relieved by lower tempera- 
tures and by rains that will give 
farmers a chance to get their ground 
ready for a crop in 1937. 

But the Government in Washing- 
ton saw little relief ahead for those 
who may be affected by a machine, 
the first demonstrations of which 
suggest that it can pick as much 
cotton as 75 men, and at a big sav- 
ing in cost. 

Funds are flowing in large vol- 
ume from the Treasury of the United 
States into the dry areas of the Mid- 
dle West to ease the shock of the 
destruction caused by weather. 

As yet officials have given scant 
attention to what part Government 
may be called on to play if the new 
cotton-picker proves its practicabil- 
ity and starts to displace half of the 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 individuals who 
earn an existence in the cotton fields 
of the South. 


ADVENT OF THE MACHINE 

Although machinery in recent 
years has played a growing part in 
the planting, cultivating and pick- 
ing of cotton—particularly in the 
new large-scale growing areas of 
Texas and Oklahoma—this crop has 
largely been produced by hand labor. 

Millions of white and colored 
workers, as tenants and share-crop- 
pers, live the year around by the 
hand planting, cultivation and pick- 
ing of cotton. 

Now John and Max Rust, two 
Texans, have the machine which 
Government officials, who have seen 
it, say looks like a successful con- 
traption for separating cotton bolls 
from the plants without causing in- 
jury to the plants. They feel that 
it can revolutionize the cotton in- 
dustry, cutting costs drastically and 
opening new competitive advan- 
tages for this southern product. 

But at what price? 

At the price—so say those who are 
studying the matter—of displacing 
great numbers of workers who know 
no other occupation than cotton 
growing and cotton picking. 

The inventors, realizing the nature 
of the machine they have developed, 
are holding back on its production 
and sale until they can be more as- 
sured of its effect. They are seeking 
some way for further mechanization 
of the cotton industry without caus- 
ing hardship to large numbers of 
southern workers. 


PROBLEM OF TECHNOLOGY 

But the problem confronting the 
southern farm workers is one that 
is found by Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and by his eco- 
nomic advisers, to confront all of 
agriculture in the United States. 

Said Mordecai Ezekial, an eco- 
nomic adviser to the Secretary 

“Even now we could produce all of 
the farm products we need with 60 
per cent of our present farmers.” 

And Secretary Wallace said: 

“If the corn belt were being run 
by a great corporation, say the A. 


; 
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“PLENTY TO EAT FOR ALL” 


T. & T., within 20 years it probably 
would be producing the present sup- 
ply of pork and lard with half as 
much man-labor as at present, with 
35,000,000 acres instead of the pres- 
ent 50,000,000 acres in corn, and with 
probably half as many farms and 
half as many people living on farms. | 
That is the possibility of efficiency | 
and commercialization pressed to 
the extreme.” 

Technology, in farming as in in- 
dustry, is found by the Govern- 
ment’s experts to be creating basic | 
problems that cut more deeply into 
the life of the country than do the 
surface and temporary problems of 
drought. 

“The fact is,” explained the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, “that agriculture 
has kept pace with industry to an 
astonishing degree. Between 1910 
and 1930, output per worker in- 
creased 39 per cent in manufactur- 
ing and 41 per cent in agriculture. 
In the five years between 1922 and 
1926, one of the most remarkable 
periods in agricultural history, agri- 
cultural production increased 27 per 
cent, while crop acreage remained 
stationary and the amount of labor 
in agriculture actually decreased.” 

In the long run the farm problem 
is seen by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his aides to involve Gov- 
ernment cooperation to enable ag- 
riculture to shift more of its surplus 
population to the cities while meth- 
ods are worked out to maintain an 
equilibrium in the country 


FORECAST OF FOOD CROPS 

Debate continues over the effect 
of the drought on the country’s to- 
tal food supply. 

Latest official appraisal of that ef- 
fect is that of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural economics on the basis of 
information on hand August 26. 

In summary the BAE found: 

That the total supply of foods for 
the 12 months ending June, 1937, 
is likely to be 3 per cent below the 
same 1935-36 period and 2 per cent 
under the 1934-35 period. 

That since exports of many of 
these products will be less than in 
the previous years the supply of food 
available for home use will be about 
as large as a year ago. 

That drought has been particu- 
larly severe on corn, on Spring 
wheat, potatoes and vegetables for 
canning. 

That the short feed supply will 
result in liquidation of some live- 
stock in the first half of the market- 
ing year and these increased mar- 
ketings, together with the larger 
Spring pig crop of 1936, is expected 
to maintain meat production at 
Slightly above the level of a year 
ago. 








That substitution of Winter for 
Spring wheats in flour will result in 
a total supply about equal to normal 
consumption requirements, although 
some imports of special types of 
Spring wheat will occur. 

That supplies of dairy products 
will be smaller than a year ago but 
larger than two years ago when 
drought cut production about 5 per 
cent. 

That poultry and egg supplies 
will be slightly larger than in 1935- 
36. 

That fresh fruits and vegetables 
will be in smaller supply owing 
largely to the late Spring frost, 
rather than to drought 

That Summer and Fall vegetables 
will be in smaller supply. 

In other words, as the Government 
specialists look at the matter, there 
is going to be plenty to eat for ev- 
erybody with supplies large enough 
to check any sensational price rises. | 





ing currency carried by tourists in 
and out of Poland, Germany, Italy, 
and Russia, are as follows: 


PRINCIPAL REGULATIONS 
Entering Poland, the _ traveler 
must declare to customs officers at 
the border all the currency and in- 
struments of payments, whether of 
Polish or foreign denomination. 
which he is carrying into the coun- 
try. Upon leaving Poland the cus- 
toms check the amount of money the 
traveler takes out, which must not 
be more than he brought in. If he 
has more than 200 zlotys (about $38 
at current exchange) the money is 
confiscated. Infraction of the rules 
is also punishable by a jail sentence. 


| GERMAN REGULATIONS 


The traveler entering Germany 
may carry 60 reichsmarks in coin 
(or about $24 at the current rate of 
exchange) and an additional 30 
reichsmarks in notes, provided the 
latter are in denominations of 20 
reichsmarks or less. 

As in Poland, the visitor to Ger- 
many is required to declare at the 
frontier all the money. which he is 
carrying into the country. The cer- 
tificate obtained by this declaration 
is checked by officials against the 
funds which the visitor has on de- 
parting to make sure that he is not 
exporting more money than he 
brought in. 
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TOURISTS ABROAD 


Of the money which a visitor is 
permitted take from Germany, 
only 10 reichsmarks in coin may be 
included without special permit. 
Persons German domicile, how- 
ever, May take out an additional 50 
reichsmarks in coin under special 
arrangements covered by “urgency” 
certificates, travel agreements with 
certain countries, or special certifi- 
cate of a Chamber of Commerce. 
Reichsmark notes may not be taken 
out of the country, nor German 
currency representing unexpended 
proceeds from cashing in Germany 
reichsmark trave: checks or letters 
of credit. 


THE RULES IN ITALY 

The traveler to Italy, also, is re- 
quired to declare his currency hold- 
ings at the frontier. On leaving the 
country he must not take more 
than that declared in the certificate 
on entry, including not more than 
2,000 lire, or about $180 at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange 

Soviet Russia nas made it unlaw- 
ful to import, take out, or export 
rubles. The visitor on declaring his 
money at the frontier must not have 
any rubles in his possession. Like- 
wise, on leaving, he must not have 
funds in of those he de- 
clared on entering, and he must not 
have any rubles either 

While in Russia the traveler can- 
not re-exchange rubles for foreign 
currency. If he acquires more 
Russian money than he needs for 
his expenses while in the Soviet 
Union, he must deposit it with the 
authorities at the frontier on leav- 
ing the country 
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The three American 
women who were involved during 
the week in the intervention of 
Washington at Warsaw are as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Frederick Atkinson, of Min- 
nesota, was arrested at Ostrow. 
She and her daughter and son were 
driving near the German frontier 
toward Cracow when she decided to 
cross over to Breslau to have re- 
pairs made to her car. In declaring 
the money she carried to the cus- 
toms officials on the frontier, she 
failed to include $14 in cash and a 
letter of credit for $5,000, which 
were later discovered by the cus- 
toms officials in searching her bag- 
gage. 

First reports from Poland were 
that Mrs. Atkinson had been tried 
and sentenced to one year in prison 
for violating the Polish laws with 
regard to exporting currency. 
When, however, Polish authorities 
on a protest from Washington ‘or- 
dered the prosecutor to quash the 
charges, on August 25, they denied 
that she had been tried or sen- 
tenced. 

Some cases involving American 
travelers arise through misunder- 
Standings due to language difficul- 
ties. Mrs. Atkinson’s daughter re- 
ported that her mother had been 
handicapped in dealings with the 
Polish authorities by the lack of a 
capable interpreter. She said that 
she thought her mother had signed 
an order of sentence without under- 
standing its meaning 

Mrs. Atkinson 
being held 48 hours. 


cases of 


was released after 
Officials apolo- 


gized for her arrest, accepting her 
explanation that lack of knowledge 
of Polish and faulty interpretations 
had misled her on the intricate cur- 
rency regulations, and that she was 
innocent of any wrong intentions. 

The second woman to be released 
was Mrs. Sonia Norwegg, American 
wife of a Canadian. She had been 
arrested and imprisoned at Rawicz 
on Aug. 17 on charges of violating 
the exchange restrictions 

On strong representations of the 
American Consulate General she 
was released the foliowing day, but 
her passport was denied her, as was 
permission to leave Poland until 
after her trial. On August 25, how- 
ever, the case against her was 
quashed and she was given permis- 
sion to leave the country. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
moved to bring pressure for the re- 


lease of Mrs. Minnie Galewski, a 
naturalized American of New York, 
who is reported to have been held 
in jail in Poland for five weeks. 
Mrs. Galewski was en route to visit 
relatives in Roumania when she 
was taken into custody by Polish of- 
ficials. 

They charged that she had de- 
clared only $7 to customs officers at 
the frontier, but that search of her 
baggage had revealed $320 in Ameri- 
can money. She was tried-and con- 
victed and given a suspended sen- 
tence of six months and fined 100 
zlotys. The prosecutor had: appealed 
the sentence thus requiring her to 
stay in the country until ‘the trial 
when the matter was brought to the 
attention of State Department offi- 
cials. Washington is attempting 
to have the appeal quashed or the 
trial hastened. 








@AQUEL TORRES, Famed Movie 
Star, says: “Traveling in TWA 
Douglas Transports is sheer 
enjoyment—magic in the air.” 
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says Manager Otto K. Eitel’s announcement of further air con- 


ditioned comfort in the largest hotel in the world. In addition to the lobby, main dining rooms and coffee shop, the Grand Ballroom 


which seats three thousand persons, the South Ballroom, the West Ballroom and the six spacious private dining rooms are now 


also cooled with fresh, dry and draftless air by means of the very latest equipment for efficient air conditioning. For this additional 


project COP-R-LOY Galvanized Sheets and COP-R-LOY Pipe were selected. COP-R-LOY assures a much welcomed economy. At 


moderate cost it provides major service. It answers industry's fabricating needs; it answers your needs for sheet metal 


work, for plumbing and heating lines and air conditioning. It is a time tested copper alloyed steel sold by leading 


distributors of sheet metal and tubular products. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 
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ECHO OF AN ERA—a homesteader with one year 

more in which to “prove” his claim. The fact— 

Homesteading with its resultant conversion of graz- 

ing land into crop land has destroyed the productive 
balance of the land. 





F the “Forty-niner” could repeat 

his westward journey today, how 
different the Great Plains would 
look! Where less than a century ago 
he spent weary weeks guiding his ox 
team over “endless grasslands” and 
wind-swept plains, and where the only 
signs of habitation were wagon tracks 
and isolated Indian villages, he would 
find a network of roads, towns, and 
countless acres of drought-denuded 
farmlands. 


The drought of 1936, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment land experts, may become notable in history 
because it has directed attention to the character 
of the change in the Great Plains and the necessity 
for development of a permanent governmental pre- 
gram for scientific use of the area. 

Since early last Spring the drought has 
blighted a vast belt of States extending from the 
Canadian border to the Texas Panhandle and from 
the northern Rockies to the pinelands of Georgia 

But the searing heat waves and arid weathe1 
have done most damage in the area stretching 
from west central Texas to the border of Canada, 
bounded on the west by the Rockies and more ir- 
regularly limited on the east near the 100th merid- 
ian, where, before settlement by the white man, 
the “short grass” country merged gradually with 
the “tall grass” or prairie country. 

Much of this region was inc'uoed in the grade- 
school geographies of a century ago as part of the 
Great American Desert. Here it was that the buf- 
falo-hunting Indians ambushed covered-wagon emi- 
grants along the Oregon and Santa Fe trails and 
the last of the Indian battles were fought. It was 
the land of buffalo hunters and cowboys. 


THREAT OF AN “ECONOMIC DESERT” 

It is in this area, including sections of the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Texas and , 
Oklahoma that the Prcsident’s Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee, has found that there is danger 
of the development of an “economic desert” unless 
misuse of land resources is corrected. 

“The situation is so serious,” said the Committee 
in its report, made to the President at Bismarck, 
North Dakota, August 27, “that the nation for its 
own sake cannot afford to allow the farmer to fail. 
The future of the Great Plains involves the future 
not only of the more than 2,500,000 people now living 
there, and of their dependents; it involves also the 
future of the nearly 10,000,000 people in the States 
affected, and more remotely but yet substantially 
the more than 120,000,000 people of the nation. 

“We endanger our democracy if we allow the 
Great Plains or any other section of the country, 
to become an economic desert.” 

The committee pointed out that the nation is 
confronted not merely with a short-term problem 
of relief, now being dealt with primarily by the 
Works Progress Administration and the Resettle- 
ment Administration, but with a “long-term prob- 
lem of readjustment and reorganization,” involv- 
ing purchase of sub-marginal lands, a change in 
farming methods, water conservation and volun- 
tary relocation of population. 


REASONS FOR LAND TRAGEDY 


The problem of charting the future of the Great 
Plains may be centered around three questions. 

1.—What are the causes of the agricultural prob- 
lem in the Great Plains? 

The key to the basic problem is provided by the 
President’s letter of July 22, appointing the per- 
sonnel of the Great Plains Committee. He said: 

“We have supposed that the modes of settle- 
ment and of development which have been preva- 
lent represented the ordinary course of civiliza- 
tion. But perhaps in this area of relatively little 
rain practices brought from the more humid part 
of the country are not most suitable under the 
prevailing natural conditions.” 

In the opinion of the Committee, that state- 
ment summarizes the basic cause of the predica- 
ment of the farmers of the region, namely, that 
they have “attempted to impose upon the region 
a system of agriculture to which the Plains are not 
adapted—to bring into a semi-arid region meth- 
ods which, on the whole, are suitable only for a 
humid region.” 


RESULT OF HOMESTEAD POLICY 


The early homesteading policy is believed to 
have been responsible in large measure for the de- 
velopment of the faults of the agricultural system 
in the drought States. 

Under the Homestead Act of 1862 individual hold- 
ings were limited to 160 acres and it was required 
that a portion of each land grant should be plowed 
This led to over-cultivation and a progressive plow- 
ing under of sod-lands. 

Subsequently enlargement of the allowable in- 
dividual holding did not solve the problem. A study 
of homestead holdings in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana shows that whereas in eastern North Dakota 
a 160-acre tract was sufficient to support a family, 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT PLAINS: 
GRASSLANDS OR WASTE LANDS? 
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To unders d the origin of present-day prob- 
lems, Federal experts point out, it is necessary to 
know something of the history of the region 


| In the early days of pioneering the area was con- 
sidered incapable of use for any other purpose than 
First intensive use of the range by cat- 
the period of price recovery fv!- 


grazing. 
tlemen came il 
lowing the 1873 

Outfits owning 5,000 to 100,000 cattle were com- 
mon on the Plains and in the Southwest. In the 
boom which came during the 80's the ranges were 
overstocked and the first deterioration of the na- 
tive grasses was noticed. 

The first farmers had on 
prairies just prior to the Civil War 
culture less dependent on trees and a surface water 
supply developed, enabling a deeper penetration 
|} Of the treeless areas 
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| WHEN PLOWING FOLLOWED GRAZING 
Barbed wire, better farming imple- 
ments and the drilled wells and 
windmills enabled a wedge of settlement to follow 
transcontinental railroads into 
western Kansas and Nebraska, thus starting the 
migration which eventually ended the reign of the 
cattle barons with their hundreds of thousands of 
acres. 
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| As settlement spread the destructive cycle of over- 


grazing and excessive plowing of the sod continued. 
In the eight States lying partly within the region 
the area in harvested crops increased as follows: 


Acres 
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raised to fatten stock, requiring intensive cultiva- 
tion, and the ranges themselves were increasingly 


are here rendered practically inert by the grass 
mat. The high plains, in short, are held by their 
sod ” 

2.—What is the situation today? 

The President's Committee gives this reply 

Economic results of land settlement policies have 
been general insecurity, bankruptcy, tax delin- 
quencies, absentee ownership, and an increase in 
tenancy. 


EVILS THAT HAVE CULMINATED 


In eight Great Plains States the percentage of 
tenant farmers rose from 15.5 in 1880 to 38.9 in 
1930. Since 1930 it has risen again, standing at 
41.1 in 1935. 


Notwithstanding heroic efforts of ‘their occu- 
pants, many farms have been abandoned. About 
150,000 persons moved out of the Great Plains 


region between 1930 and 1935. 

The “suit-case farmer” has made his appearance, 
visiting his land only a few weeks a year to plant 
and harvest his crop, making no permanent im- 
provements and abandoning his crop in drought 
years. 

Economie deterioration of communities, with a 
loss of public credit, suspension of schools, neglect 
of roads and a general decline of community ac- 
tivities, is more difficult to measure, but its reality 
is apparent to any one who studies or even visits 
the region. 

With the destruction of the natural grass cover, 
the soil has been exposed to the drying influence 
of the Summer winds, to blowing, and to washing 
by the rains. 

Water has not been adequately conserved. In 
many parts of the area there has been a decline 
in the ground-water level, though how much of 
this effect is due to excessive use and how much to 
decline in rainfall is not yet certain. 

About 80 per cent of the Great Plains is in some 
stage of erosion and as much as 15 per cent already 
may have been permanently damaged. 


tracts of two and three times this size were inade- # would result in local floods and sharp channeling, ¢ courts, policing, sanitation and other public activi- 


ties. Reduce Social isolation. 

7.—Modify unsound tax systems in such a way 
as to proportion taxes to ability to pay, which in 
turn depends upon the productivity of the land to 
be taxed. Combine governmental subdivisions too 
small or too poor to be operated efficiently. By 
these means reduce the tax burden and that de- 
linquency which is the sure sign of a bankrupt rural 
economy. 

8.—Arrest the wastage of soil by erosion and make 
efficient use of the water resources of the region. 

Just how may these objectives be obtained? 

The answer as given by the committee: 

The basic objective, fundamental to the whole 
program, is the arrest of erosion. It involves engi- 
neering, agricultural practice, finance and educa- 
tion, in addition to a revision of policies by all pub- 
lic agencies concerned. 

The region should be divided into sub-areas ac- 
cording to the types of use to which each portion 
of it may be best devoted. 

Certain submarginal lands should be taken per- 
manently out of commercial production. 


CONSERVING THE SOIL 


On arable farms soll conserving practices such 
as re-grassing, contour plowing, listing, terracing, 
strip cropping and the planting of shelter trees 
should be followed. Grasses of demonstrated fit- 
ness to local conditions should be developed and 
used. 

Dams may be built to check water erosion and 
also for the purpose of holding back water during 
dry periods. In some cases dams may be used to 
produce power for pumping and other local uses. 

Thousands of stock reservoirs and wells should 
be developed to provide a more adequate supply for 
stock. Small irrigation systems for groups of 
families will be found useful, and construction of 
large irrigation projects to supply families already 
in the region should be considered. 

Some of these projects may be carried out as a 
part of a work relief program, others as major 





‘)ROUGHT and dust storms are adding to the tragedy of the land 
started by man’s plowing up grasslands in order to gain cash crops. 
Years of removing the soil anchor has resulted in large areas of arid 





desert. 


crop lands. 





—All photos by Rothstein, Resettlement Administration 


GRASSLANDS OF THE WEST—USE AND MISUSE 


_ Part of the Federal Government's land program consists of 
converting dust-burned farm lands back into stock ranges and irrigated 





overstocked. Thus there was not only a progressive 
breaking up of the native sod but a thinning-out 
of the grass cover on the lands no; yet plowed. 
Settlement of the Western Plains, weather experts 
point out, occured at the end of what appears to 
have been a 40-year dry period and at the beginning 
of a wet period which apparently has terminated. 
Thus the brief and occasional droughts which de- 
scended during the latter part of the nineteenth and 








early years of the twentieth century were assumed 
to be exceptional and were not taken as warnings. 
Instead,, speculation continued and _ harmful 
methods of farming persisted. 


AND THEN THE MACHINES CAME 


As the twentieth century advanced higher 
powered plowing, planting and harvesting ma- 
chinery made possible the cultivation of larger areas 
Without increased labor. 

The World War, with its high prices for food 
crops during years of abundant. rains, stimulated 
production to new heights, and after the war 
farmers were forced to expand acreages to sustain 
their cash income during a period of falling prices. 

In the Texas Panhandle alone wheat planting 
increased from 876,000 acres in 1924 to 2,458,000 in 
1929. 

Wheat farming always has been highly specula- 
tive. Extreme instances are on record where more 
than 90 per cent of the entire net income of a 
wheat farm over a period of 20 years was concen- 
trated in a single year. 


WHAT THE GRASS SOD MEANT 


This ‘chain of. circumstances, points out the 
President’s Committee, has led to the destruction 
of millions of acres of natural sod cover which 
should never have Veen removed. 

In a report published in 1901, the United States 
Geological Survey pointed out the importance of 
the sod cover of the Plains: 

“Their survival has been due to the protective 
influence of a universal close-knit sod to whicha 
subhumid precipitation especially has given origin 
and yet against which it is unequal on a grade of 
10 feet to a mile, to accomplish the first faint be- 
ginnings of erosion and the initiation of drainage. 

“There is no run-off. Even heavy downpours, 
which in the arid belt, by rapid concentration, 


Some experts hold that there are no other semi- 
arid areas on the earth where so much of the sur- 
face has been dgnuded of plant cover. 

In most counties wheat and other crops are of 
primary importance and stock ranches have been 
relegated to a secondary position. It is estimated 
that approximately one-sixth of the nation’s wheat 
comes from the Great Plains. 

In places where “suit-case” farming is prevalent 
there is abandoned crop land which is denuded of 
natural cover and is a source of damage to sur- 
rounding farms still under cultivation. 


DAMAGE DONE BY DUST STORMS 


Dust storms such as those of 1934 and 1935 are 
a recurrent danger. Soil experts point out that it is 
inconceivable that the areas subject to the worst 
wind erosion can remain inhabitable unless farming 
practices are changed. 

Meteorologists hold that there is no evidence the 
Great Plains climate has permanently become 
dryer. However, the records of some authorities in- 
dicate that the area now may be in the midst of a 
new and prolonged drought period which may have 
its wet years but may keep average rainfall for the 
next 20 years or more below the long-time average. 

3.—What is to be done? 


A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


The committee outlines the following objectives 
for a long-range program: 

1—Develop and maintain the highest possible 
income and standard of living in the region. 

2.—Develop a type of economy that will with- 
Stand the shocks of recurrent periods of drought. 

3.—Make the nature of public grants and sub- 
sidies such, and, in accordance with a central long- 
time plan, so well conceived that the necessity for 
them ultimately will be eliminated. 

4—Through these and other means restore the 
solvency of local governments and of the region 
as a whole. 

5.—Stabilize land tenure and occupancy and so 
reduce the more or less aimless migration out of 
the region, or from one point to another within the 
region, which takes place during drought periods. 

6.—In carrying out this policy encourage such re- 
groupings of the population as will permit greatest 
economy and efficiency in the conduct of schools, 


public works, still others by the farmers them- 
selves, either individually or in cooperating groups. 

Measures of this sort will improve conditions 
and practices of individual farms, but they cannot 
be expected to effect the change which is urgently 
needed in the land-use pattern of the region. Pub- 
lic acquisition of lands should be continued. 

Some types of land within the area should be 
leased or optioned with the stipulation that the 
owners shall carry on an approved program of 
restoration to grass or forest. Other lands should 
be bought by the Federal or State governments 
and put permanently under grass or forest. 


MAY NEED ZONING LAWS 


Obviously, no permanency of the agricultural 
system or of the land itself is possible if the indi- 
vidual owner is allowed to put his holdings to uses 
which will ultimately destroy them and endanger 
the property of his neighbors. Possibilities of re- 
straining such owners, within the limits of exist- 
ing law, or which may be constitutionally enacted, 
should be fully explored. 

City zoning laws possibly may be used as a prece- 
dent in enacting legislation to enable rural dis- 
tricts to protect themselves against uses of land 
which are held to be harmful to the public interest. 

Wherever possible the cooperative 
should be invoked and encouraged, particularly as 
adapted to the needs and problems of the region. 

Local committees should be set up to assist in 
solving problems of the various districts within the 
area. 

An educational campaign should be started vy 
the Agricultural Extension Service and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Churches, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, civic bodies and fraternal orders should be 
urged to take a part in this campaign and com- 
munity discussion of the problem should be stim- 
ulated. 


MIGRATION OF POPULATION 


Certain basic facts must be determined. We need 
to know approximately how many people the re- 
gion should be expected to support under conditions 
of a scientific agriculture. We need to know to 
what extent population could be relocated with ad- 
vantage to itself. 

On the one hand it may be laid down as a prin- 


principle - 

















LAND’S END—acres of desert now instead of acres 
of wheat following the disastrous dust storms of 1934. 





ciple that aimless intra-regional migrations should 
not be encouraged. On the other hand it is clear 
that in many cases a different grouping might pe 
utilized to produce happier and more prosperous 
communities. 

Whether or not the region can support ade- 
quately the population now residing within its 
limit is a question which the committee did not 
attempt to answer in its report, although it did 
point out that transfer from cropping to grazing 
would undeniably reduce the population of some 
areas. 


THE ESTIMATED COSTS 


Cost of the emergency program now being car- 
ried on in the Great Plains ts estimated by Harry 
L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, at from $6,000,000 
to $7,000,000 a month. He estimates that subsist- 
ence jobs in the affected areas will be needed for a 
minimum of 120,000 persons and a maximum of 
150,000. 

The President’s committee estimates that since 
Jan. 1, 1933, Federal agencies alone have spent 
$140,000,000 on works related to conservation of 
physical assets and $335,000,000 on loans, grants 
and relief disbursements. 

Members of the committee point out that their 
program does not involve any immediate whole- 
Sale shifting of population but that it does mean 
an end to breaking more sodlands for the home- 
steader. 

In a published study entitled “Migration and 
Economic Opportunity” the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has pointed out that the ideal situation in 
the Great Plains would be a practically complete 
return to a grazing economy supplemented by the 
raising of feed and forage crops in regions which 
can be irrigated or on soils not subject to wind 
and water erosion. 

Such a pastoral economy, it is estimated, would 
support a population of not more than 1,330,000 
persons or about two-thirds of the 1930 population 
in the Plains area. 

A contrary view is expressed by many agricul- 
tural economists who maintain that it is of great 
desirability to retain a large part of the region in 
crops, particularly since in normal years much of 
the land can produce wheat and other cereals more 
economically than any other part of the United 
States. 


CONCLUSIONS OF COMMITTEE 


In its report the committee summarizes its con- 
clusions as follows: 

“The fundamental purpose of any worthwhile 
program must be not to depopulate the region but 
to make it permanently habitable. 

“Over a long period of years the Plains will sup- 
port more people and continue in larger measure 
their contributions to the country’s welfare if the 
proposed program is adopted, than they would if 
present tendencies were allowed to continue their 
course. 

“The regional agriculture must rest on develop- 
ment of holdings which will actually support a 
family in independence and comfort. Undoubtedly 
these holdings must be larger than those now pre- 
vailing in many parts of the Plains. They can be 
made more adequate in some instances by reclama- 
tion, in others by the combination of smaller. units. 

“Since tenancy, imposing upon the tenant the 
necessity of ‘mining the land’ is peculiarly unfit- 
ted to conditions now existing on the Great Plains, 
there would seem to be justification for the use of 
the public credit to enable competent tenants to 
purchase and operate their own farms. 

“It may be assumed that in so far as the raising 
of cereal crops continues in the Great Plains area 
there will be an irregular alteration of good years 
and bad years. We recommend thorough explora- 
tion under the auspices of the Federal Government 
of the possibilities of covering this unavoidable 
risk by some form of crop insurance. 

“As we review the situation we are convinced 
that although, as we have pointed out, the coopera- 
tion of all Government agencies concerned—local, 
State and national—is imperative, in many vital 
respects the initiative must be taken by the Federal 
Government. 


DUTY OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


“We suggest, also, that a study be made to de- 
termine what new Federal legislation, if any, may 
be necessary in order to permit the central Gov- 
ernment to promote the transfer from crop to 
grass farming where needed, to guide and facili- 
tate the necessary resettlement, stimulate proper 
measures of conservation and furnish the neces- 
Sary credit. 

“To integrate and implement the lines of action 
which have been recommended, a board repre- 
sentative of pertinent Federal and State agencies 
Should formulate the comprehensive project to 
which we have made reference, and suggest ways 
by which current relief activities may in consider- 
able measure be made the first steps in consum- 
mation of a long-run plan. 

“The nation has profited by the courage and 
endurance of the people of the Plains. We have 
all had large responsibility for the direction of set- 
tlement and for the development of agricultural 
conditions in the area. We cannot discharge our- 
selves of the obligation thus incurred until we have 
helped them to create, within the natural and cli- 
matic conditions which can be prepared against 
but cannot be controlled, a secure and prosperous 
agriculture.” 
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Following is the full text 
of the address delivered at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 26, by 
Governor Alfred M. Lan- 
don, Republican candidate 
for the Presidency of the 
United States. 


“XONIGHT I want to talk about the 
financial problems of our Federal 

Government and their effect upon 
us as individuals. In other words, 
I’m going to talk about our Govern- 
ment as a spender of part of the 
money we work so hard to earn. This 
is a proper approach to the ques- 
tion, in my judgment, because the 
government has no money except 
the money it gets from us. 

There are some people who seem 
to believe that the Government can 
create money. This is not true. Allit 
can create are promises to pay 
money. This is what it does when 
it issues paper money or sells bonds. 

In principle, this is similar to what 
we do when we open a charge ac- 
count at a store. We get something 
now and promise to pay for it later. 
If we charge more things than we 
can pay for, our promises to pay 
become worthless. The same is true 
of Government. 

So, if we are to be realistic in our 
thinking about Government finance, 
we must think of the Government as 
almost a member of our family—a 
member to whom day by day, week 
by week, year by year we must give 
part of what we receive in our pay 
envelope or part of the crops we 
raise. We must remember that ev- 
ery time the Government spends a 
dollar, that dollar will have to be 
paid by us or we must pass the debt 
on to be paid by our children. 


HERITAGE OF OUR DEBTS 

No parents like to leave their 
children a heritage of debts and 
mortgages. But the creation of a 
staggering public debt closes the 
door of opportunity to the youth of 
America, just as certainly as a stag- 
gering private debt. 

We must face the issue squarely. 

The present Administration’s daily 
mounting deficits are closing the 
door of opportunity to your children 
and to my children. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that a public debt is just as much 
a liability to each and every indi- 
vidual as a private debt. 

The fundamental principles of 
government finance are exactly the 
same common-sense principles that 
we follow in the handling of our 
own family finances. 

So long as our Government follows 
these principles our people will pros- 
per. They will be able to weather 
depression, drought and other dis- 
asters. But if our Government dis- 
regards these principles, it squan- 
ders our resources and destroys the 
public credit. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOUND FINANCE 

Now, what are these principles? 
In broadest terms there are four of 
them. 

The Government must guard and 
preserve its source of income. 

The Government must make sure 
that it gets a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar it spends. 

The Government must not get in 
the habit of spending more than it 
receives. 

Finally, 
prepare for the rainy day. 

These, in brief, are the four great 
principles which a prudent, fore- 
sighted head of a family follows in 
the handling of his own finances. 
They are the same four great prin- 
ciples which a prudent, foresighted 
Government must follow if it is to 
meet the financial demands made 
upen it by an increasingly complex 
civilization. 


A FAIR TAXATION 

Now let us examine each of the 
four principles in turn: 

The first is the question of guard- 
ing and preserving the source of 
income. Fundamentally this is a 
question of the fairness of the kind 
of taxes that are levied. Are they 
direct taxes levied according to our 
ability to pay, or are they indirect 
taxes levied without regard to our 
ability to contribute to the support 
of the Government? 

It has always been my belief that 
the Government should raise the 
major portion of its revenue from 
direct taxes levied on the net in- 
comes of individuals and corpora- 
tions. When this is done every one 
pays his fair share and knows just 
how much the Government is cost- 
ing him. I have constantly worked 
for legislation in Kansas to prevent 
concealment of the cost of Govern- 
ment. 


THOSE WHO PAY THE BILL 

On the other hand, if the major 
portion of the Government’s income 
is obtained from indirect and hid- 
den taxes—taxes upon such things 
as food, clothing, gasoline and 
cigarettes—then the main burden 
falls upon those of small income 
and the cost of Government is hid- 
den. In this case, it is the wage- 
earner, the salaried worker, the 
farmer and the small business man 
who have to pay most of the bill. 

Now, let us turn to the record and 


the Government must 
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How the Republican Nominee Would Handle Fiscal Affairs— 
Levy on Corporation Surplus Criticized 


see just who is paying the cost of 
our Government. 

What do the figures of the Treas- 
ury Department show? They show 
that in the year 1932, 59 cents out 
of every dollar collected by our 
Federal Government was secured 
from direct taxes. The other 41 
cents was collected from indirect 
and hidden taxes, paid, for the most 
part, by people with incomes of $25 
a week or less. 

That was for 1932. Four years 
later what do we find? We find 
that 51 cents out of every dollar 
collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment came from hidden taxes. 

In other words, the share of the 
cost of government falling mainly on 
those with incomes of $25 a week 
or less has increased 25 per cent 
during the three years of the pres- 
ent Administration. 

They are paying far more than 
their rightful share of the cost of 
Government. Any housewife can 
tell you this, because the housewife 
knows, better than anybody else, 
how the mounting cost of living is 
curtailing the comforts of the home. 
And you cannot long fool her with 
the pretense that only the rich will 
pay. 


BURDEN ON THE POOR 
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This increase has come despite 
the fact that the tax rates on in- 
comes of individuals and corpora- 
tions have been raised. It has come 
despite the fact that they are pay- 
ing far more actual money into the 
Treasury than they did in 1932. The 
larger payments by well-to-do indi- 
viduals and corporations have not 
been enough to cover the waste and 
extravagance of this Administra- 
tion. What is the result? Those of 
our citizens with small incomes have 
had to pay an increased proportion 
of the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And just how have those with 
small incomes paid more? When 
we consider the Government as a 
whole—Federal, State and local—we 
find that they have paid in a thou- 
sand different ways. Take bread 
for example. When we buy a loaf 


of bread for ten cents, we pay about | 


eight cents for the bread. The other 
two cents goes for taxes. If we 
smoke a package of cigarettes a day 
we pay $22 a year in taxes. 


| TAX ON EVERY EFFORT 


So it is in all our spending. We 
cannot buy a stitch of clothing 
without the Government’s taking in 
taxes a part of the money we pay 
out. We cannot buy an ounce of 
food at our grocery store without 
being taxed to support the Govern- 
ment. 
or to a baseball game, or ride in an 
automobile without this invisible 
tax arm of Government reaching 
out and taking a part of the money 
we spend. This has been a grow- 
ing tendency of Government in re- 
cent years. 

Most of these taxes, it is true, 
are hidden so deeply that we can- 
not see them. But the taxes are 
there just as truly as they are in 
the sales tax on gasoline. 
just as much, and are just as real, 
as they would be if they were taken 
right out of our pay envelopes. 
These hidden taxes—Federal, State 
and local—amount to about twenty 


cents out of every dollar we spend. | 


In the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment alone they amount to over $5 
a month for every family. 

It is in this way that the Govern- 
ment’s financial policies affect us as 
individuals. The more the Govern- 
ment wastes, the more money it has 
to take from us. The more it takes 
from us the less food and clothing 
we can buy for ourselves, the less 
we have for the education of our 
children and the less we have left 
to set aside for meeting emergen- 
cies—for the building of homes, for 
improvement of farms, for the con- 
struction of factories. 

In short, every dollar that the 
Government takes from us in taxes 
means just one dollar less for us— 
a dollar that we might use to buy 
things, the production of which 
would create jobs. 


“SURPLUS TAX BILL” 

There is no better illustration of 
all this than the so-called Surplus 
Tax Bill jammed through Congress 
this Spring. 

One practical effect of this tax 
law is to prevent a corporation from 
using its earnings in the business. 
It must pay them out in: dividends. 
In consequence, earnings no longer 
provide funds for making needed 
improvements, for replacing out-of- 
date equipment, and for additions 
to the plant. 

Now what does this mean to a man 
looking for a job? It means less 
chance for finding work. There will 
not be those jobs that come from 
the gradual growth of our small 
business, from the replacement of 
equipment and from plant expan- 
sion. 


For those workers who already 





| ers is unemployment. 


DESTROYING THE RESERVES 
| connection I would like to mention: 


| dustry paid out over 20 billion dol- 


We cannot go to a movie, | 


They cost | 





| Maintain our courts, and to enforce 





—Wide World 

“The creation of a staggering public debt closes the door of oppor- 

tunity to the youth.of America, just as certainly as a staggering pri- 

vate debt. . We have been told that all this extravagance will be 

paid for by ‘soaking the rich’, This is not possible .*. . the major 

portion of the debt is being charged up against ourselves and our 
children. . a 





omy, we do get a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar we spend. 


have jobs the effect of this tax law 
is just as bad. Because of this legis- 
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Until a few years ago, this type 
of expenditure made up the bulk 
of our Federal expenses. Under the 
present Administration, this is no 
longer true. 

Today, the Administration is 
spending money for almost every 
conceivable thing. It is spending 
even for the necessary things in 
ways we cannot afford—in reckless 
ways which are beyond our means— 
which would never appeal to any 
one who has had to work for his 
money—to any one who has had to 
face the problem of making both 
ends meet—to any one who has had 
to see to it that his bills get paid. 

The Republican party believes in 
being generous in the spending of 
money for relief and emergency 
purposes, but it believes that these 
funds should be spent without waste 
and absurdities. 


EVIL OF BORROWING 

This brings us to our third prin- 
ciple—that the Government, like the 
rest of us, should not get the habit 
of spending more than it receives. 
The present Administration seems 
to have entirely disregarded this | 
principle. It is paying half of its 
bills with borrowed money. The 
truth is we are living in a fool’s 
paradise—far beyond our income. 

We all know this cannot continue 
indefinitely, because we have known 
persons who have tried it. We have 
seen them go along for a while with 
apparent ease, buying first one 
thing and then another which they 
could not afford. And then we have 
seen them wind up “on the rocks.” 

Whenever a government continues 
to live beyond its income, it will suf- 
fer the same fate. For a while there 








LIGHTENING THE TAX BURDEN: GOV. LANDON’S FORMULA 
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will seem to be no end to the money 
which the Government can spend. 
But in due time the day of reckon- 
ing must come. Some one, some 
time, will have to pay the bill. 

How 1s it that the Government 
has been able to follow such a will- 
o’-the-wisp financial policy? 
because the public has not 
properly informed. 

We have been told that all this 
extravagance will be paid for by 
“soaking the rich.” This not 
possible. The figures of our Treas- 
ury Department show that if we 


been 


is 


It is | 


| 
| 
| 


confiscated all incomes in excess of 


$5,000 a year, it would not be 
enough to pay for the cost of our 
Federal Government. 

Do not think that we have been 
getting something for nothing as 
the result of the huge Government 
spending of the past three years. 
Some of the debt, it is true, has 
been shifted to the wealthy, but 
the major portion ‘of the debt, both 
the principal and the interest, is 
being charged up against ourselves 
and our children. There is no other 
group to whom we can shift the 
burden, and it is a burden that gets 
heavier and heavier every day that 
the present wasteful policies of the 
Administration are continued. 


NEED OF RESERVE FUND 

The final principle the Govern- 
ment must follow is to prepare for 
the rainy day. In our own families 
we all recognize the importance of 
doing this and we try to build up in- 
dividual reserves. 

In the case of the Government 
the equivalent of these reserves is 
the ability to borrow. It protects 
this ability by keeping its financial 
house in the best possible order. 

How does it do this? In periods 
of good times, the Government pays 
off its debts, so that if necessary 
it will be able to borrow again. It 
keeps its taxes as low as possible, 
so that there will be a reserve of 


tax-paying ability which can be 
called upon to meet emergencies. It 
permits its citizens to prosper, so 
that they will not have to go to the 
Government for aid at the first 
breath of ill-wind. 

These are the policies to be fol- 
lowed in good times. In bad times 
certain changes become necessary. 
But a financially responsible Ad- 
ministration never loses sight of 
the fact that it acts at all times 
as a trustee of the people. 


GOVERNMENT A TRUSTEE 

It watches every dollar it spends 
to be sure that it is used in the way 
which will do the most good. It 
borrows no more than is absolutely 
necessary, for it knows that if we 
exhaust our borrowing capacity 
today, our children will be helpless 
should they be called on to face an 
emergency. 

This will give us a Government 
able to meet every reasonable de- 
mand made upon it; a Government 
fully prepared to assume its in- 
creasing financial responsibilities; 
a Government able to meet the 
needs that arise from any emer- 
gency; a Government that will leave 
our children a fair chance to solve 
the problems that arise in their 
time. 


PLEDGE TO THE PEOPLE 

That is the kind of Government 
we must have if we are to get rid 
of unemployment by giving our 
workers real jobs at good pay. 

I know that accomplishing all this 
is not a task that can be completed 
overnight, and I make no such 
promise. We have huge responsi- 
bilities that we must continue to 
meet. But with the help of a coura- 
geous country it is a task that can 
and will be done. That is my pledge 
to the American people. 

In my judgment these are the 
common-sense principles that our 


[Continued on Page 15.] 











lation it is no longer possible for 








a business, except at unbearable 
cost, to build up a reserve for meet- 
ing future losses. In other words, 
a business organization, unless it 
already has reserves, is put on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

This means that it can exist only 
so long as it can make a profit. 
Once trade slackens to the point 
where the business cannot make a 
profit, it is lost. Not having a re- 
serve to fall back upon, its lot 
bankruptcy and the lot of the work- 


1S 


There is one other point in this 
During the depression, private in- 


lars more than it took in—20 billion 
dollars that helped to cushion the 
depression and keep employes work- 
ing. This expenditure was possible 
only because of reserves created 
during prosperous years, 

Yet by careless, ill-advised tax 
legislation this present Administra- 
tion is, in effect, forbidding a res- 
toration of the reserves exhausted 
by the depression. The sponsors of 
this tax law may have thought it 
was a smart way to appear to “soak 
the rich.” Actually it has no rela- 
tion to “soaking the rich.” What it 
does is protect the big fellow who 
still has a reserve, and tie a mill- 
stone around the neck of the little 





the current seene . 


laden with delicious 


| fellow. 


This legislation prevents the small 
business man from expanding by 
the usual method of plowing earn- 
ings back into his organization. It 
is making harder and harder the re- 
employment of many of those at 
present out of work. And it is jeop- 
ardizing the job of every man and 
woman who today is working for a 
business corporation. 

This is the most cockeyed piece of 
tax legislation ever imposed in a 
modern country, and if I am elected 
I shall recommend the immediate 
repeal of this vicious method of tax- 
ation. 

Let me add, the revision of this 
bill is only one of the changes 
needed in our tax system. Our whole 
tax structure, Federal and State, 
needs overhauling. 


NEED OF PROPER SPENDING 

This leads us to the second prin- 
ciple which I have listed—that we 
must make sure that our Govern- 
ment gets a dollar’s worth for every 


leisure was a happy 


The ticket agent of 
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Whether traveling 
your expenses are 
peake 


Washington and 


cinnati, 
Salon 


Cars on 


art. 


and Ohio's 
mile in Imperial Salon Cars (De Luxe coaches) 
and three cents a mile in Pullmans. 


Indianapolis 


Tired 


Business Men 
FORGET TO BE TIRED 


Waen you step inside a train bright with color, fresh 
as a seaside veranda ... sit down in a deep, comfortable 
easy chair in a lounge car gay with music—you simply 
can’t remember to be tired. You’ve cast off your weari- 
ness like an old coat. And dinner in a cheerful Tavern 
Car takes your mind a hundred and fifty years away from 
- - to hospitable Colonial boards 


viands . .. to mellow days when 


But let’s get back to work. 


any railroad can route you on— 


* * 


THROUGH SERVICE FOR 2 CENTS A MILE 


on business or pleasure trips, 
substantially less with Chesa- 
low fares of two cents a 


Between 
Lexington, Cin- 
Louis, Imperial 
George Washington 


Louisville, 
and St. 
The 


provide through service without change of cars. 





dollar it spends. By that I mean 





that we must get our money’s worth 
for the taxes we pay. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is our 
money that the Administration is 
wasting. 

« There are many cases in which it 
is quite obvious that the country, as 
a whole, gets more for the dollars 
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spent by the Government than it 
would if we kept the money and 
Spent it ourselves. I refer to such 
expenditures as are necessary to 
provide adequate protection, to 





our laws. These expenditures are 
essential if we are to live in an or- 
derly society. They help us to main- 
tain our political and economic lib- 
erties and to enjoy the fruits of our 
own labor. Central 

For these expenditures, if they are 
made efficiently and with econ- 
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Democrats Prepare 
For Fall Campaign 


AS GOV. LANDON invaded the 
*~ East last week, President Roose- 
velt sped into the West. But while 
the Landon journey was frankly po- 
litical in purpose, the President in- 
sisted that his Western swing, like 
his recent tours and speeches in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New York 
State, is entirely “non-political.” 


Indeed, stressing the present “non-political” as- 
pect of the campaign so far as he personally is 
concerned, the President before he left Hyde Park 
impressed upon correspondents that he will not 
engage in what he considers campaigning till 
October, and in the meantime he feels that noth- 
ing he does or says should be interpreted by others 
as having intentional political significance. 

However, besides a previously scheduled Septem- 
ber 10 speech at Charlotte, N. C., it was announced 
the President will go on the air for a nationwide 
broadcast at Des Moines, Ia. And as his special 
train swung through the Midwest Mr. Roosevelt 
made frequent back-platform appearances and 
speeches, in some of which he lashed New Deal 
critics. 

The trip would not be entirely without its vote- 
getting influence, in opinion of observers and party 
leaders, despite the President's earnestly expressed 
eschewal of all political purpose. 


CRITICISM OF OPPOSITION 

“Very helpful” to the Democrats will be 
Governor Landon’s Eastern speaking tour, declared 
Chairman Farley, who led a chorus of derogatory 
Democratic comment on the Landon speeches. Mr. 
Farley, who in his pre-statesman days was a New 
York boxing commissioner, borrowed from prize 
ring vernacular in wiring a Democratic organiza- 
tion meeting in the Republican nominee’s home 
State, Kansas: 

“We have Landon groggy. Your punch is all that 
is needed.” 

Among promptest derogatory Democratic critics 
of Governor Landon’s Chautauqua speech in which 
he declared against teachers’ oath laws was Gover- 
nor James M. Curley, who sponsored adoption of 
sucii a law in Massachusetts. 

Also apropos of this Landon speech favoring 
academic freedom, the head of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League for Reelection of President Roosevelt, Major 
George L. Berry, of Tennessee, the State precipitat- 
ing an acute academic freedom issue with its anti- 
evolution law, issued a sharp attack on the Kansas 
school system. 

Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes took to the 
radio to declare “the transcendent issue of this 
campaign” is that W. R. Hearst has told Governor 
Landon not to make too many speeches or discuss 
public questions boldly, with result that he has been 
indulging in “platitudinous generalities,” “unctuous 
inanities” and “empty rhetoric.” 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson in a radio talk 
answering the Landon Buffalo speech accused the 
Republicans of trying “to frighten the consumer” 
by stressing the issue of taxes and rising cost of 
living. 


MANY PROPHESY VICTORY 


The parade of victory prophets from various 
States continues at Democratic headquarters in New 
York. Senators, Congressman and party workers 
last week brought Mr. Farley optimistic reports 
from Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Kansas, North Dakota and Utah. 

And from faction-torn Illinols came the feuding 
leadefs, Governor Henry Horner and his foe, Mayor 
Kelly, of Chicago, who unsuccessfully opposed the 
Governor’s renomination in Illinois primaries. Mr. 
Farley got the Governor and the Mayor together 
for an offiish handshake. Both leaders said they 
were working for the national ticket. 

Reasserting his policy of noninterference in State 
Democratic contests, Mr. Farley emphatically denied 
last week that he had sent a purported Farley tele- 
gram demanding reelection of Representative 
Thomas L. Blanton in a Texas run-off. 


SENATOR NORRIS INDORSED 


In Nebraska, however, apparent projection of 
Democratic national headquarters influence into a 
State contest to defeat the duly nominated Sena- 
torial standard-bearer loomed as a tactical man- 
euver. Former Congressman Terry Carpenter, who 
won the Democratic nomination for Senator in 
Nebraska primaries last Spring, with Townsend 
indorsement as an abetting factor, found himself 
“out on a limb” as Democratic headquarters in- 
dorsement shifted toward the “independent” can- 
didacy of Senator George W. Norris, who, Chair- 
man Farley announced, will campaign for Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Farley’s kind words for Senator Norris called 
into play a manifestation of his forgiving benevo- 
lence toward one of his sharpest critics, for Sena- 
tor Norris repeatedly has publicly scored Mr. Far- 
ley’s handling of political “spoils” while serving as 
both party chairman and Postmaster General. 

Indorsement of the Norris candidacy came after 
Senator Norris’ colleague, Senator Edward R. Burke, 
resigned as Democratic National Committeeman 
rom Nebraska, declaring he could not support all 
New Deal policies and State candidates. 


DEMOCRATS IN VIRGINIA 


But another lukewarm Democratic Senator made 
it plain he was still aboard the band-wagon, for 
this trip at least. Summoned to the White House 
last week was Senator Carter Glass, peppery Vir- 
ginia critic of the New Deal. After an hour’s con- 
ference with Mr. Roosevelt, he emerged announc- 
ing, “I am going to vote for the reelection of the 
President.” 

The Roosevelt-Glass parley closely followed a 
gathering of Virginia Jeffersonian Democrats who 
met at Richmond to plan an anti-Roosevelt cam- 
paign. They adopted resolutions asserting their 
unwillingness to submit “to the dictates of those 
who no longer carry out the principles of our party 
and observe its pledges” and declaring President 
Roosevelt should be defeated for “the preservation 
of the principles of the Democratic party, the wel- 
fare of Virginia, of the South and of the Nation.” 
S. D. Timberlake, Jr., Staunton attorney, was 
named chairman of the organization committee. 
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SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 


mENATOR Norris of Nebraska, according to James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, will support the Demo- 
Non-commital, the Republican Senator is being asked by 


cratic ticket. 


many supporters to run on an independent ticket. 


SENATOR PAT HAPRISON 


Senator Harrison 


SENATOR JAMES COUZENS 
THREE SENATORS IN THREE POLITICAL MOODS 


(Democrat) of Mississippi emerges from the primaries with a 2 to 1 
victory over his opponent, former Governor Conner. 
of Michigan announces he will support the Democratic National ticket 
although he is seeking reelection on the Republican side. 


Senator Couzens 





With the Minor Parties 


Farmer-Labor Lacks Nominee 
In Place of Governor Olson 


EATH’S shadow darkened Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor party prospects last week. Bereft of 
their forceful leader, Gov. Floyd B. Olson, who died 
in a Rochester (Minn.) hospital, party leaders saw 
election prospects weakened through loss of a 
strong Senatorial candidate. Senator Elmer Ben- 
son, who was to have traded places with Governor 
Olson and is Farmer-Labor’s gubernatorial con- 
tender, declined in the emergency to run instead 
for reelection to the Senate. The party’s State cen- 
tral committee is expected to designate some other 
Senatorial contender. 

Meanwhile Lieut. Gov. Hjalmar Peterson, 46-year- 
old Danish immigrant and newspaper publisher 
elevated to the Governorship by death of his chief, 
proclaimed himself a candidate for the Senate. 

Of all presidential candidates, William Lemke of 
the Union Party continues to be the most strenu- 
ously energetic stumper. Last week, concluding 
Ohio, Iowa and Kansas tours, he headed for Eastern 
engagements. The West coast will claim his at- 
tention next month, his headquarters announced. 

At Kansas City Candidate Lemke promulgated 
his drought-prevention plan—construction of a 
quarter million lakes and water reservoirs, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border, to conserve 
moisture and induce rain. 


DR. TOWNSEND ON WITNESS STAND 

Dr. Townsend transferred his campaigning from 
stump to courtroom last week when subpoenaed in 
a Cleveland receivership suit instituted by dissatis- 
fied former followers. 


“Without my presence,” Dr. Townsend told the 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
“IT’S THIS WAY” 
James A. Farley (seated), Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is being given a word or 
two by his new vice chairman, Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming. It is the same post Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney filled in the 1932 campaign. 





court, “this movement would go to pieces overnight 
because the people in it have faith in me.” 

Hearings were recessed till sate October to per- 
mit attorneys to study OARP records in various 
cities. 

Earlier in the week broiling sun nearly floored 
Dr. Townsend at an all-Ohio rally at Columbus, as 
it had done his friend and ally, Father Coughlin, 
at Cleveland the previous week. 

Congressman Lemke disappointed the crowd by 
not arriving till the rally was over, due to plane 
delay. But the Rev. Dr. Gerald Smith was there 
and spoke. 

So was Ohio’s Democratic Governor Martin L. 
Davey. But he didn’t stay long. Boos and catcalls 
of an unsympathetic audience cut short his re- 
marks apologizing for lack of a more liberal old- 
age pension system in the Buckeye State due to 
fund shortage. 

Communism’s candidate, Earl Browder, has no 
hope of winning the presidency this year, he ad- 
mitted last week in a speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington. His party aims to unite all 
progressive elements in a united front for 1940, he 
Said. Republicans, he charged, are making Fascism 
the central issue of this campaign. Communism 
launched a Virginia invasion last week when Donald 


+ Burke of Richmond filed for Senator, against the 








veteran Senator Carter Glass (Dem.). 

Socialists ran into legal difficulties in Florida 
last week, when the Secretary of State ruled they 
could not get their candidates before the voters 
under a law requiring that parties must have 
polled a substantial proportion of the total vote in 
previous elections in order to stay on the ballots. 
Party leaders planned court action to circumvent 
the ruling. 





The Latest Straw Votes 


Poll Shows Shifting of 1932 Voters 
Seems to Favor the G. O. P. 


"TMWENTY-NINE per cent of 1932 Roosevelt voters 

have deserted him and will vote for Governor 
Landon this year, while 13 per cent of 1932 Re- 
publican voters have been gained for the New Deal 
ticket, according to current poll results revealed 
this week by the Institute of Public Opinion. 

In other words, the New Deal has lost about 4,- 
500,000 of its 1932 voters and gained about 2,000,000 
of those who favored the Hoover-Curtis ticket four 
years ago, giving Governor Landon. a net gain of 
2,500,000 among those who have changed their 
minds during the last four years. 

New Deal “extravagance” is cited as the main 
reason for the anti-New Deal swing, according to 
answers given on ballots in the poll. 


ANOTHER RURAL POLL~ -: 

Results of a new poll of rural opinion were an- 
nounced last week by the American Press, a national 
newspaper trade publication which has tabulated 
votes collected by small-town newspapers from the 
rural sections of 17 States. 


The vote recorded thus far is Landon (Rep.), 
37,937; Roosevelt (Dem.), 31,665; Lemke (Union), 
3,805; Thomas (Soc.), 720; Browder (Com.), 560; 


Colvin (Pro.), 336. Governor Landon leads in the 
poll of 10 States, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, while a Roosevelt lead 
is shown in Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota and Texas. 


STRAWS ON THE MAINE RESULTS 


With Maine’s election only two weeks away, re- 
sults of a state-wide straw poll, based on postcard 
ballots mailed out to all registered voters in the 
Dirigo State, shows Landon getting 65 and Roosevelt 
30 per cent of the total. 

The poll foreshadows about a 2 to 1 Republican 
victory in the Senatorial contest in which Senator 
Wallace H. White (Rep.) is pitted against Governor 
Louis J. Brann (Dem.) and in the gubernatorial 
race between Louis O. Barrows (Rep) and Harold 
M. Dubord (Dem.). A similar Republican trend is 
indicated for the three Maine Congress districts, 
which in the last Congress were represented by two 
Democrats and one Republican. 





State Registration Days 


Not only to get out the vote on election day, but 
to register the voters on the polling lists so they 

will be qualified to vote is a part of the campaign 
that workers in all parties are stressing. 

Registration regulations vary considerably in 
different States. Most States provide special reg- 
istration days in September and October, then 
close their regular registration lists several weeks 
before the election—though there is still chance 
in most States for voters to go to the trouble of 
having their votes “sworn in” on election day. 

Following is a list of State registration days, as 
compiled by party headquarters at Washington: 

Alabama, Oct. 5; Arizona, Oct. 5; California, 
Sept. 25; Colorado, Sept. 19, Oct. 6 and 13; Con- 
necticut, Oct. 6; Delaware, Sept. 19, Oct. 17; Flor- 
ida, up to Oct. 10; Idaho, up to Oct. 31; Illinois, 
Sept. 19 and Oct. 6; Indiana, up to Oct. 5; Iowa, 
Oct. 22, 23, 24; Kansas, Oct. 24; Maryland, Balti- 
more, Sept. 22, Oct, 6, elsewhere Sept. 29 and Oct. 6; 
Massachusetts, Aug. 26 and Oct. 14; Michigan, up 
to Oct. 14; Minnesota, Oct. 3 to Oct. 27; Montana, 
up to Oct. 19; Nebraska, up to Oct. 24; Nevada, up 
to Oct. 14; New Hampshire, Oct. 27 to Nov. 2; New 
York, Oct. 5 to 10; North Carolina, up to Oct. 3; 
North Dakota, Oct. 20, 27; Ohio, Oct. 1, 9 and 
10; Oregon, up to Oct. 3; South Dakota, Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 2; Tennessee, up to Oct. 14; Utah, Oct. 15 to 
27; Vermont, Oct. 19 and 31; Virginia, up to Oct. 3; 
Washington, up to Oct. 19; West Virginia, Oct. 12, 
13, Oct. 20 and 27; Wisconsin, up to Oct. 24 and 
Oct. 27; Wyoming, Oct. 6 and 23. 














Primaries of the Week 


Two Southern Senators Win: 
Equivalent of Election 


AST week's primary parade presented two lead- 
ing New Deal Senators of the South in a vic- 
tory march; but a Texas run-off ran off badly for 
one prominent Democratic member in the .House. 
Senator Pat Harrison triumphed in Mississippi's 
Democratic primaries by a 2-to-1 vote over former 
Governor M. S. Conner, who had active support of 
Senator Harrison’s junior colleague, Senator Bilbo. 
In midst of his campaign Senator Harrison, who is 
chairman of the Senate finance committee, was 
called to Washington to hear White House an- 
nouncement that no new taxes are contemplated 
by the New Deal. Some observers interpreted this 
as a well-timed Administration effort to bolster the 
Senator’s Mississippi campaign prospects. 


BYRNES OVERWHELMS OPPOSITION 


More decisive, by a 7-to-1 vote, was Senator 
James F. Byrnes’ South Carolina triumph over two 
rival contenders, Thomas P. Stoney, former 
Charleston mayor, and Col. W. C. Harllee, retired 
Marine officer. In a State that historically has led 
all others in assertion of the Southern “States’ 
rights” position, Senator Byrnes won as a champ- 
ion of Federalism. As a leading campaign argu- 
ment he drummed on the fact that the New Deal 
has poured into South Carolina nearly 25 times 
as much money as the State has contributed to the 
Federal Government in taxes. Almost a quarter 
billion of dollars has the Palmetto State received 
in relief, AAA payments, etc., while paying only 
$10,000,000 in Federal taxes, the Senator pointed 





BUFFALO HAS A PARADE 
A general view of the parade to the Offerman Sta- 
dium in Buffalo where thousands of persons last 
week heard Gov. Alfred M. Landon, Republican 
nominee for the presidency, assail the present Ad- 
ministration for “reckless spending” and for piling 
up a huge debt. 





out to campaign audiences in meeting his oppon- 
ents’ charges of Federal “extravagance.” 


HOUSE VETERAN ELIMINATED 


When run-off primary votes were counted in the 
17th Texas District, Representative Thomas L. 
Blanton, one of the most vociferous and conspicu- 
ous of House Democrats, was shown trailing with 
only half as many votes as his opponent, Judge 
Clyde L. Garrett. An emphatic New Deal champ- 
ion, Representative Blanton in House debate would 
often adjure his colleagues to “hold onto the Pres- 
ident’s coat-tails” if they.expected to be reelected. 
Noted was Mr. Blanton in the last Congress as 
father and defender of the stringent ‘District of 
Columbia teachers’ oath law, which in effect bans 
even mention of Russian communism in Capital 
City schools. 

In California primaries, Townsendites claimed 11 
victories for candidates being their indorsements 
in the 20 Congress districts. Five Congress candi- 
dates won with indorsement by both Republican 
and Democratic parties. Among Democratic vic- 
tors was Representative John S. McGroarty, State 
poet-laureate and chief sponsor of Townsend pen- 
sion bills in the House. 














G. O. P. Nominees 
Bid For the East 


‘THE nation had its first chance last 

week to size up Governor Landon 
as a campaigner. In a half dozen 
States the opportunity was offered 
through direct contacts with the can- 
didate; in the others, through broad- 
casts or news reports of his speeches. 


From boyhood haunts at West Middlesex, Pa., 
where after delivering the first formal address of 
his swing, he visited the parsonage where he was 
born, the village school he attended and the Meth- 
odist church where his grandfather was pastor, 
Governor Landon traveled to Chautauqua and to 
Buffalo, for his other two main addresses. 

In the former he made a plea for freedom in 
education, denounced teachers’ oath laws, propa- 
ganda in schools and opposed federalization of the 
public school system. His remarks on teachers’ oath 
laws observers considered a calculated show of his 
independence of Hearst domination; his assertion 
that 40 cents of every Kansas tax dollar goes for 
education was regarded as rebuttal to opposition 
attacks on Kansas school administration. 

Thrusting directly for the first time at New Deal 
policy, the candidate at an outdoor Buffalo mass- 
meeting scored Federal “extravagance.” While fa- 
voring income taxes, he pledged repeal of the “cock- 
eyed” new tax law which, he held, by penalizing 
reserves, holds back industrial recovery and re- 
employment. (For the Buafflo and Chautauqua 
speeches in full text, see Pages 7 and 9.) 

Backtracking to Kansas, the nominee talked with 
many a local Republican leader on his train, maJe 
a number of short back-platform speeches, shook 
many an up-stretched hand in rail-side crowds, and 
at Springfield, Ill., paid homage at the tomb of his 
party’s first President, Abraham Lincoln. 

Governor Landon will return for another Eastern 
speaking tour later in the campaign, Republican 
headquarters announced. 


QUICK ON COUNTER-ATTACK 


Quick were Republicans to meet Democratic 
counter-attack evoked by the Landon tour. When 
Secretary Ickes went on the air charging Governor 
Landon with being a tool of Publisher W. R. Hearst, 
Republican Radioist William Hard sprang to his 
“mike” with a prompt four-ply rebuttal; (1) that the 
anti-teachers’ oath speech had shown Governor 
Landon’s independence of Hearst; (2) that Elliott 
Roosevelt, the President’s son, as a radio executive 
on the Hearst payroll is used by Hearst interests to 
wangle favors out of the Federal Communications 
Commission; (3) that Democratic Publicity Director 
Charles Michelson worked on Hearst newspapers 20 
years; (4) thtat Democrats gladly welcomef Hearst 
campaign support in 1932 and that Hearst influence 
helped swing the Chicago convention deal which 
made Mr. Roosevelt the party’s standard-bearer. 

Allegations and insinuations in the Ickes speech 
prompted also a pointed rejoinder from Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Martin, jr., Republican Eastern 
campaign manager. 

“Chairman Farley,” said he, “is apparently trying 
to make good his prediction that this was to be a 
dirty campaign and apparently Mr. Ickes has been 
glad to assume the role of chief mud-slinger.” 


COL. KNOX ON THE STUMP 


Not only for Nominee Landon but for his running- 
mate was the East the campaign battleground last 
week. Opening his New England canvass at Hamp- 
ton Beach, N. H., Col. Frank Knox said President 
Roosevelt raised a “straw man” by denouncing 
“economic royalists.” 

“The only economic royalist that scares the small 
manufacturer,” said he, “is in Washington, D. C.” 
where the New Deal has caused business “fear” 
through “regimentation efforts exemplified by the 
NRA,” has aided monopoly and “shackled industry.” 
Future Roosevelt plans, he asserted, are “an absolute 
blank.” 

From New Hanipshire the vice presidential candi- 
date carried his campaign on into Vermont and 
other New England States. 


PLAN TO ENLIST REAL FARMERS 


Plans for a “dirt farmer” campaign organization 
to reach the agricultural voters are being shaped 
up by Representative Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas, 
who has been given direction of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee Farm Division. Practical farmers 
will compose the advisory counsels and field staffs 
to be set up in each State, it is stated. Daniel A. 
Wallace, uncle of Agriculture Secretary Henry Wal- 
lace and, like his nephew, a former agricultural 
journalist, will be on the Republican farm campaign 
Staff in Minnesota, it is announced. 

Tax-supported New Deal campaign “propaganda” 
came in for Republican attack last week. The Na- 
tional Committee’s clipsheet charged that Harry L. 
Hopkins “is spending hundreds of thousands for 
moving picture films to propagandize the WPA,” be- 
Sides expensive newspaper and magazine publicity 
turned out by tax-paid press agents with salaries 
of $6,800 per year. The propaganda division of Pro- 
fessor Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration has 
105 employes, a National Committee press release 
further asserts, including six newsreel men. 


SENATOR COUZENS BOLTS 

In Michigan, regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant of “doubtful States,’ Senator James Couzens 
(Rep.), though a candidate for renomination on 
the Republican ticket in primaries Sept. 15, bolted 
his party’s national ticket last week with a state- 
ment declaring his belief that President Roose- 
velt’s re-election is “the most important matter 
confronting the nation.” His Republican opponent 
in the Michigan primary is former Governor Wil- 
ber M. Brucker. 

Three of the five Jeffersonian Democrats who is- 
sued the anti-Roosevelt manifesto on the eve of 
the Philadelphia convention now have “taken their 
walk” over into the Landon camp. Bainbridge 
Colby, who was Woodrow Wilson's Secretary of 
State, and former Supreme Court Justice Daniel 
F. Cohalan, of New York, last week joined former 
Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts in an- 
nouncing they'll vote the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Colby conferred with Governor Landon and was 
prominent among those present at his Chautauqua, 
N. Y., address last week. Republicans last week 
also welcomed into their fold another prominent 
Democrat, T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts, 
who until his resignation in January was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
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schools that would give their chil- 
dren better opportunities than they 
themselves had enjoyed and they 
were willing to make sacrifices that 
[Continued on Page 11.] 


| them. At no point has the Federal make the desired prog- 
Government been required to as- ress. Because our people felt that 
sume charge. At no point has it the school system was their’ own, 
been necessary to change any of the their interest in education has al- 
fundamental principles of self-gov- ways been maintained. They wanted 


Following is the full text 
of the address delivered at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 24 
by Governor Alfred M. 
Landon, Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency of 
the United States: 


LL of us like to return to famil- 

iar scenes, to meet old friends 
and renew the associations of by- 
gone days. It is with such a feel- 
ing, a feeling of returning home, 
that I come to Chautauqua. 

I am coming back to scenes where 
as a boy and as a young man, I 
spent some of the happiest, some 
of the most profitavie days of my 
life. Chautauqua has meant so 
much to me that I feel only a very 
gifted historian will ever be able to 
appraise the full value of the move- 
ment which originated here. 

The annual assemblies on the 
shores of Lake Chautauqua began 
62 years ago. They made Chau- 
tauqua a center for men and women 
wishing a broader, more liberal view 
of life. The best books of the time 
were made available through its 
home-reading course. 

The papers that were prepared 
and read and the open discussions 


+ 
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that were held in the thousands of 


local circles all helped to create an 
informed public opinion. 


CHAUTAUQUA IDEALS 

The inspiration, the knowledge, 
the ideas, that countless thousands 
received here were carried back to 
local communities all over the coun- 
try. 

At a later date, traveling Chau- 
tauquas, inspired by your success 
here, became welcome centers of 
culture to towns and _ villages 
throughout the country. They 
brought good music, wholesome en- 
tertainment, and instructive dis- 
cussions by leaders in various fields 
of thought to audiences of millions 
of people—millions of people who 
had no other access to such advan- 
tages. 

It is not too much to say that 
Chautauqua pioneered some of the 
present leading methods of adult 
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Gov. Landon Voices His Opposition to 


Federal Intrusion 


in School System 





try town was the symbol of two sig- 
nificant things. One was the deep 
longing for education that has al- 
ways stirred the American heart 
and mind; the other was the native 
ability of the American people to 
provide the means and the institu- 
tions to satisfy their hunger for ed- 
ucation, 


WHAT KANSAS DOES 

In view of the great contribution 
Chautauqua has made to American 
life I was glad to accept your in- 
vitation to speak. The dangers that 
face free education today were an 
added incentive. I cannot discuss 
these dangers with the brilliance or 
learning of some of our professional 
educators. 

I shall not attempt that. But as 
a parent, and as the Chief Execu- 
tive of a great State, I have had to 
deal with education and I know 
something about its problems. I 
have learned that it is best to meet 
them squarely and with complete 
frankness. 

Let me give you two of my fun- 
damental conclusions at once, con- 
clusions that I have reached as a 
citizen and as the Chief Executive 
of Kansas. 

In Kansas we believe that our 
schools—public, parochial and pri- 
vate—must be kept free of all con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

In Kansas we insist that no teach- 
er should be required to take any 
oath not required of any other cit- 
izen. 

In Kansas we believe in academic 
freedom and we practice it. 


BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 


education, our growing summer | 


schools, home-reading courses, 
study by correspondence and our 
university and college extension 
services. 

The Chautauqua tent in the coun- 


Now, let me discuss the back- 
ground of study and experience that 
led me to these conclusions. They 
have their roots far back in the 
history of education in our coun- 
try. Our forefathers knew that the 
success of a free government de- 
pended upon an educated and in- 
formed citizenry. This is still true 
today. 

Now, as then, public education is 
the best insurance that can be 
taken out by a democracy. The first 


school law enacted in the State of 
Illinois declared: “To enjoy our 
rights and liberties, we must un- 
derstand them.” 

If we doubt this, we need merely 
to look at developments of the last 
few years. At least some of the 
failures of popular government that 
we have witnessed in other coun- 
tries have been largely due to the 
people’s not being educated up to 
the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. Each of these failures pro- 
vides evidence of the wisdom with 
which our forefathers laid the foun- 
dation for our educational system. 

For remember that, in spite of all 
of their earnest desire for public 
education, and in spite of their 
conviction in its supreme value, both 
to the nation and to the people 
themselves, the founders set a 
noteworthy example, which we have 
always followed. This was that 
they did not use the powers of the 
national government either to es- 
tablish an educational system or to 
influence its development. 


They realized the important truth 


that, just as life is a process of 
growth, so are the things by which 
men live and advance. They put 
their trust in the wisdom and abili- 
ty of the people to create their own 
institutions to serve their own needs. 


SELF-HELP THE BEST HELP 

At times some of our people be- 
come impatient and demand an im- 
mediate solution for our needs and 
problems. They are inclined to take 
short cuts—to have the thing done 
at one stroke by the powerful hand 
of government. This was not the 
way in which our educational sys- 
tem was developed. It was the re- 
sult of patient labor, long struggle 
and sustained devotion. 

As you all know, it took the ef- 
forts of a full generation to win the 
fight for free public schools sup- 
ported by tax levies. In this fight 
the humiliating “pauper school” laws 
were the first to go. Then, after 
more years of effort, we wiped out 
the last law which, by levying 
charges upon the parents, denied 





schooling to the children of the poor. 

This meant that we at last recog- 
nized that an education is the birth- 
right of every American child, that 
to provide for it is a common obliga- 
tion of the community and of the 
state. This principle is the founda- 
tion upon which our tax-supported 
public school system has been built. 


“LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE” 

At the same time, our schools 
have kept pace with the develop- 
ments of modern life. The “Little 
Red Schoo! House” of the affection- 
ate recollection of the older gener- 
ation was adapted to the needs of 
a simpler age. The school of today 
faces the problems of more complex 
conditions. Under the direction of 
a better educated and no less de- 
voted teaching corps the public 
schools have gone far beyond the 
“Tres R's.” 

They have developed in this way 
with the full approval and support 
of their public—a public which has 
always stood ready to undergo sac- 
rifices to give adequate training to 
the future citizens of America. My 
own State, for example, devotes 
more than 40 per cent of each tax 
dollar to the support of the schools 
and other communities and states 
act with corresponding liberality. 

One rung after another has been 
added to the ladder of free public 
education. Today we have the state 
universities, the agricultural col- 
leges, the vocational schools, the 
junior colleges and the free public 
libraries. It is a truly democratic 
ladder. Given the ability within 
himself, the child from any home 
can aspire to climb to the highest 
rung. 


A PRICELESS ASSET 


This freedom of educational op- 
portunity has been one of the price- 
less assets of American life. It has 
been one of the great unifying 
forces of our nation. It has helped 
to train the people for our kind of 
Government It has maintained 
democracy at the grass roots. 

No one can study this record with- 
out being impressed by the imagina- 
tion and constructive genius of the 
American people. In every sense 
this movement for free public 
schools came from the people them- 
selves. 

At each stage in the growth, the 
responsibility remained close to 














Deep-cushioned, 
coach seats and soft bine night 
lights. 

For refreshments —the Fron- 
tfer Shack, a unique buffet 
reminiscent of days of ‘49. 


Bedroom, compartment, open 
and private section Pullmun 
accomm 


Windows in upper berths. 
Beautiful observation lounge. 


Dining car with ultra-modern 
Refreshment Lounge. 


Air-conditioned throughout. 


Stewardess, a registered, 
graduate and licensed nurse, 
qualified to act in emergency; 
Not to be confused with host- 
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are not registered nurses. 
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n in 33..Out in 36 


Back in 1933 


hundreds of these hogsheads packed full 
of mild, ripe tobacco were rolled into 
our warehouses to age. 
Everybody knows how ageing 
improves fine wine. Well, ageing 
improves tobaccos the same way 
—adds aroma and flavor. 
Now three years later, these same mild 
ripe tobaccos are being made into 
Chesterfield Cigarettes. 
Mild, ripe tobaccos make a milder 
better-tasting cigarette. When you 
smoke a Chesterfield you'll notice 
they have a different aroma...a 


more pleasing taste... they’re better ! 


A 


MILD RIPE TOBACCO... AGED 3 YEARS “\. 
... that’s what makes Chesterfields 


milder and better tasting 
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Many Editors Hold 
Price Law Faulty 


HE Robinson-Patman law, de- 
signed to prevent price discrimi- 
nation, is widely debated in the press. 
Of the commenting editors, 72 per 
cent argue that the law is uncertain 
in its provisions and likely to fail as a 
protection for the small merchant, 
while 28 per cent believe it will insure 
equitable basis in buying. 


Chief difficulty in enforcement of the law aimed 
at price discrimination, as pointed out by many 
editors, is that no method of cost accounting could 
in all cases properly allot the overhead represented 
in the cost of a piece of merchandise. They argue 
that often the small buyer would thus have an ad- 
vantage which would defeat the purpose of the 
measure. 


PROBLEM IN ACCOUNTING 

“There is an accounting theory,” says the Wall 
Street Journal, “that small sales often are made 
below cost, where certain overhead items cannot 
be reduced in proportion to the size of the order. 

“Thus the large buyer might claim he was carry- 
ing the small man and that the latter was receiv- 
ing preferential price treatment and was able to 
injure him in competition. Therefore he, the large 
buyer, might demand even larger discounts, or that 
the.small man pay more for his goods to equalize 
things. ... 

“The Federal Trade Commission, some of whose 
members appear to be in as great a quandary re- 
garding the Act as do the corporation lawyers, has 
not yet hinted that any approved system of cost 
accounting is to be established. 

“Presumably the Federal courts will have to hew 
out such a standard structure when the malefac- 
tors of discrimination come to trial.” 

Assuming that the law has set up a definite curb 
against the practice of “fixing a different schedule 
of prices for large and small orders,” the San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercury Herald (Rep.) makes the favorable 
comment: 

“The bill strikes at this practice. The avowed 
purpose of those who drafted it is to enable the 
small establishment to buy from the wholesaler or 
manufacturer as cheaply as the large establish- 
ment. To effect this end the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is given authority to fix commodity dis- 
counts on the basis of the actual difference in cost 
in filling large and small orders. 

“If the seller makes a price below the one fixed 
in the discount he is liable to criminal prosecution, 
and his only defense in the courts would be proof 
the commission erred in computing costs. 

“Under tne bill, the Federal Government asserts 
constitutional authority to determine what is a 
proper quantity discount for wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers. If it is sustained, it would follow that 
the Federal Government could declare a price to a 
consumer to be an unfair business practice, or the 
profits so large as to be an abuse.” 


NO CLEAR CHART SET FORTH 

“In effect,” advises the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun 
(Ind.), “a manufacturer or wholesaler may go 
ahead, as though the law did not exist and depend 
upon some complaint or court action to decide 
whether he is violating the law. 

“In the final analysis, what Congress has done is 
to empower a commission to make its own law. 
When the commission itself doesn’t know, those 
who are subject to the law are handicapped by lack 
of any means of knowing what the law is.” 


PROMOTION OF LITIGATION 

“So far, in the two months in which the law has 
been in effect,” states the New York Sun (Ind.), 
“twenty complaints have been filed. This is prob- 
ably only the beginning. 

“So long as there are laws there will be differ- 
ences in interpretation of them and the 74th Con- 
gress was no different from its predecessors in its 
capacity for writing controversial phrases and 
clauses into the law. 

“The opportunities for litigation are particularly 
rich immediately after the passage of a law which 
represents a venture into new or nearly unexplored 
territory.” 


"...« A QUICK HEADACHE” 

“The bill has become a quick headache,” remarks 
the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “to hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail businesses throughout the country. 
Here, the little fellow, the independent merchant 
and tradesman, was to be favored in competition 
with the chain store and the mail order house. 

“The Federal Trade Commission was to be given 
jurisdiction over millions of sale and purchase 
transactions, and this body was to see to it that 
there were no price concessions to the big buyers 
that would be unfair to the small buyers. 

“It is generally conceded that this piece of legis- 
lation is almost hopelessly confusing, and nobody 
can be certain how it will work out. A member of 
the House committee that had the bill in charge 
admits that this is the situation and has stated 
frankly that he was skeptical of the measure from 
the outset. 

“But the view has come from various sources that 
the Robinson-Patman bill is more likely to hurt 
than to help the smell merchant. This opinion is 
Shared by Lessing J. Rosenwald, chairman of the 
board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who explains that 
the chain store and mail order house may adopt 
the policy of buying the.entire product of certain 
manufacturers, thereby leaving the small merchant 
ata marked disadvantage in his purchasing.” 


UNEXPECTED BACK ACTION 

“The most vociferous anti-chain store merchant 
in the land,” suggests the Macon Telegraph (Dem.), 
“never thought such a situation could arise. He 
fought big business because he wanted a chance for 
himself. He considered himself a little man, and 
he thought the little man should get a chance, a 
chance which he could not hope for as long as cap- 
ital was being centralized, and its power used 
against smaller business. 

“One manufacturer says that after a week of 
hard study on the Robinson-Patman bill he is un- 
able to see how he can turn his wheels again after 
the date for the law to become operative.” 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Lonesome Road 





Social Security Program 


From the New York Times (Dem.): 
HE Social Security Act still imposes an injustice 

on thousands of employers by placing a tax 
of 3 per cent on their total pay rolls, regardless 
of the actual percentage of their work@érs who are 
covered by the unemploymeat insurance law of their 
State. The Act provides for an ultimate reserve 
of $47,000,000,000 (about 50 per cent in excess of our 
present total national debt) for the payment of 
contributory old-age insurance pensions, though 
economists and actuarial students hold that such 
a reserve is wholly unnecessary. 
From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.): 
WHETHER or not the plans for Social Security, 

which will ultimately be adopted by the 
nation, will follow the lines laid down by the New 
Deal, the passage of the original Act deserves re- 
membrance. All political parties are pledged to con- 
tinue on the road and differ only in the way it can 
best be extended. The subject is one that no single 
statute can settle. 











Comment is Divided 


On Peace Address 


OMMENT in the press on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Chautauqua 
peace speech followed two main 
trends, majority of the editors in- 
dorsing the belief that “in a choice 
between profits and peace, the nation 
will choose peace”; minority criticiz- 
ing the content of the speech as in- 
consistent with American prepara- 
tions for war and asserting that the 
“good neighbor” policy lacks definite 
commitments. 


Observing that “today the United States is arm- 
ing on land and sea and in the air to meet any 
emergency,” the Indianapolis News (Rep.) adds 
that the President “spoke the sentiments of the 
people when he declared this country so ardently 
desires peace that it is willing to make any sacri- 
fice consistent with its world prestige and national 
well being.” 

“If peace is so dear to us, and the President 
hates war as much as he says he does,” asks the 
Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.), “why should the 
United States become one of the leaders in a 
world-armament race?” 

“Far from minimizing the difficulties of honorable 
neutrality,” declares the Atlanta Journal (Dem.), 
“the President is keenly aware of the pitfalls.” 

“The President will not convince many worried 
observers,” argues the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 


(Ind.), “that a major war can continue very long 
without drawing us in.” 

“There is evidently a condition,” suggests the Jose (Calif.) 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times (Ind.), “in which all 


pledges to maintain peace are backed with war- 
ships, bombing planes, artillery and fighting men.” 


A DEFINITION IS ASKED 

“The public would like,” states the Ann Arbor 
Daily News (Ind.) “a definition of the President's 
word ‘neighborhood,’ when he spoke of defending 
‘our neighborhood.’ It would like also some sug- 
gestion as to how far the United States would go 
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Cartoonist York in the Nashville Banner 


The Long Arm of the Law (Of Supply and Demand) 





in helping a ‘neighbor’ to win a war against another 
nation. Not that there is any objection to the 
Monroe Doctrine in principle.” 

“Even though the United States prefers to be a 
good neighbor,” remarks the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.), “the necessity of being prepared for war 
remains. Unless some honest effort to stimulate 
international disarmament is made, the match will 
ultimately be set to the world’s powder magazine. 
Americans hope that this nation will contribute its 
full share to the peace movement.” 

“We created the “ellogg pact,” asserts the San 
Mercury Herald (Rep.), “as an in- 
strument to mold public opinion in support of the 
proposition war is a violation of international law. 

“This view publicly and vigorously upheld by in- 
fluential nations desiring peace would mold a com- 
pelling public opinion to support it. If they fail 
to do so, the opinion will not be created. Thus far 
Mr. Roosevelt has been silent on this important 
question, although he was elected on a platform- 
pledge to make the Kellogg pact an instrument of 
foreign policy.” 
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(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Coi- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


In Praise of the Administration 

Sir:—I don’t quite believe that you 
have fully stressed the fact that the 
Roosevelt Administration is functioning 
in an unusual period. . . . One has to 
take into account the unsusual circum- 
stances under which President Roosevelt 
has labored. 

No doubt, the President is working for 
reform in our economic system, which in 
my opinion is sorely needed. Isn't it true 
that jolts are sometimes needed even to 
get a semblance of change? Apparently, 
the Republican party would continually 
keep us in a “rut”, in order that certain 
big interests, may remain protected. I may 
be in error, but it occurs to me that all 
the reforms brought about in this coun- 
try, politically and economically, have 
been accomplished through the Demo- 
cratic party. ... 

A great many writers are tearing their 
hair because they think we are under a 
dictatorship. I wonder just how much they 
did during the years when a small group of 
industrialists dictated to our Republican 
Presidents ¢nd also put the pressure on a 
group of Senators and Representatives? 
And, I believe, that the great mass of or- 
dinary people now know that for years 
they were being hoodwinked by this small 
ruling class. ... 

I believe that President Roosevelt has 
loosed a great many liberal ideas during 
the last three years. No group of reac- 
tionaries, or the Republican party, will 
be able to kill them. It is true the prog- 
ress of these ideas may be in... ded for a 
comparatively short time. I fear the 
blocking would occur shoula Mr. Landon 
be elected this Fall. 

Prague, Okla. WILLIAM C. PLACKE. 
x*r* 


A Cotton Farmer’s View 

Sir:—I am a farmer in the heart of 
the drought terxjtory. There will be 
nothing raised here. I am not a re- 
ligious fanatic, but I do feel that God 
is showing this Administration of waste 
and destruction of farm crops what He 
can do for them. How any small farmer 
can support this Administration will be 
a mystery. 

In '33 the farmers were asked to cut 
out certain portions of their cotton and 
were supposed to be paid per acre ac- 
cording to the production of the land 
taken out of production. On land that 
made 100 pounds or less the Government 
was to pay $6; on land that produced 
275 pounds and over the farmer was to 
receive $20 per acre. 
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Now this is the way it worked with 
me. I had 35 acres in cotton in 1933. 
The Government would not pay me but 
$11 per acre and I would not take that, 
so did not plow up any cotton. I raised 
over 400 pounds per acre, or about 28 
bales on 35 acres, but before the next 
year Mr. Bankhead got his bill fastened 
on us. Then the Government came 
around to me and said: “You can sell 
420 pounds of cotton this year,” which 
would not pay one-half my ad valorem 
tax, much less the extra expense put on 
us through the NRA and the AAA proc- 
essing taxes... . 


I am 66 years old and have passed 
through other depressions. . . . Hard- 
ships? Yes, I know all about it! Now 
this Administration is ready to tramp 
one into the earth who disagrees with 
them. ... Had they told the people to 
spend less, keep out of debt, and had 
they, the Government, favored every- 
thing coming down instead of going up, 
we would not have 10 or 12 million more 
people on relief. 

New Dealers dare not tell the people 
the whole truth. The most insulting 
thing that can be told the people is 
to say the depression is over in the face 
of their suffering as it is today....I 
believe if the American people learn the 
truth that our democratic form of gov- 
ernment will be saved and we shall have 
liberty, but only by electing Landon. 
Stillwater, Okla. VD. H. FILLMORE. 

x * * 


Against Food Destruction Policy 
Sir:—I think F. D. R. should have been 

impeached for destroying pork, cotton 

and wheat. A public who will stand for 

such foolishness deserves a worse de- 

pression than has occurred yet. 

Detroit, Mich, CHARLES H. HAIGHT, 

x * * 


Anti-States Rights Georgian 

Sir :—Everybody knows President 
Roosevelt is the greatest humanitarian 
ever to hold the seat. Big business was 
bawling for help, and holding up money 
and laying off labor. Now they are cry- 
ing State rights and every other kind 
of deceitful cry. They want it all, but 
he is helping the poor. L. L. NEWTON. 
Chipley, Ga. 

x**r* 

Jeffersonian Democrat’s Choice 

Sir:—At last we have had one political 
gathering which was not tinged with 
radicalism. The Jeffersonian Democrats, 
who met in Detroit and who should be 
in control of the Democratic party to- 
day, took a stand which every loyal 
American should adopt as their political 
standard. Let us hope that these men 
who are willing to stand true to the 





Constitution and abide by the decisions 
of our Supreme Court may again attain 
their rightful leadership of the Demo- 
cratic party and save it from the depths 
of Communism where it is rapidly 
heading. 

Many regular Democrats like myself 
hesitate to throw our support to a Re- 
publican candidate, but when it is a 
choice of saving or destroying our pres- 
ent form of government, we must lay 
aside our political differences for the 
moment and support Landon, the lesser 
of the three advocates of constitutional 
change. 

I believe that the organization behind 
Landon will hold him in check, while 
the other two parties have no conserva- 
tive influence to hold them back except 
the Supreme Court and this they hope to 
destroy. WILLIAM KLONTZ. 

Grundy Center, Iowa. 


xk * 


Distrusts ClO Alliance 
Sir:—You speak somewhat reassur- 
ingly about the union labor controversy, 
but I am disturbed over the fact that 
Lewis is using the “One Big Union” idea 
as his base for operations. I first heard 
this “One Big Union” plan outlined by 
Bill Haywood at a radical meeting in 
Detroit just after the war. I do not 
like the hand-and-glove tieup between 
Roosevelt and Lewis and wonder whether 
there is any possibility of surprise ac- 
tion before November in case a defeat 
for Roosevelt becomes probable. 
Barstow, Calif. F. V. SAMPSON. 
x * * 


The Work-relief Vote 
Sir:—So much for herding the WPA 
workers in this country, Washington: In 
the State and county election held Au- 
gust 6 workers on Government projects 
were herded and driven like sheep to the 
polls—and every Administration candi- 
date was defeated by unheard of ma- 
jorities. J. W. GARLAND. 
Fall Branch, Tenn. 
x** rk 


“A Pleased Customér”’ 

Sir:—I have always found that when 
one is engaged in either a business or 
a profession, the customers or clients are 
at all times ready and anxious to tell 
you or even abuse you when something 
occurs that is displeasing to them, but 
I believe that when a customer is being 
pleased he should be just as desirous of 
praising. 

In my opinion, your paper serves a 
very definite purpose and is a necessity 
to every business man, whether he be a 
Republican or Democrat; whether he 
live in the North or in the South. I, 





like a great many men engaged in busi- 
ness have a very inadequate knowledge 
of the fundamentals of economics and 
know that I usually have guided myself 
more by an instinct, consequently to be 
able to get facts and conclusions is ex- 
tremely beneficial to me. A. E. L. 
Miami, Fla. 
x * * 


Enfranchised Gullibility 
Sir:—What is being done by real 
Americans to reach people such as the 
following: Our son, who just finished 
his freshman year in one of the Eastern 
colleges and is working for a water com- 
pany digging ditches, etc., informed me 
a day or so ago that all except one of 
the men with whom he is working really 
believe the story that President Hoover 
actually sent to the United States mint 
and filled his pockets with gold when- 
ever he so desired. Ridiculous, yes! But 
these men vote and they should be 
reached in order to get the facts about 
the present-day conditions. W. R. PAGE. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
x * * 


A Banker’s Warning 

Sir:—I wish to extend to you my con- 
gratulations on publishing in your Au- 
gust 10 issue the address of Mr. Orval 
W. Adams, before the Montana Bankers’ 
Association. 

This address should be sent by every 
insurance company to its policy holders; 
by every corporation to its bond holders 
and stockholders; by employers to their 
employes; by manufacturers, distributors 
and retailers to their customers; and it 
should be broadcast at least once each 
week over a radio station or every radio 
Station in the United States for several 
months. 

I have been privately preaching for al- 
most two years just what Mr. Adams has 
So courageously, ably and forcibly stated 
in his address, and he is deserving of the 
thanks of the nation for his timely 
warning. 

This comes to you from an ex-banker 
of the “horse and buggy” days, who still 
believes that character is the founda- 
tion of credit and not the “air condi- 
tioned” policy of the present regime at 
Washington. WILLIAM E. MITCHELL. 
Spokane, Wash. 

xk 
Would Preserve Pictograms 

Sir:—One of the very many good fea- 
tures of your publication that the writer 
Particularly likes is your graphic picto- 
grams. ... Would like to suggest to you 
that you take these weekly graphic dis- 
plays and publish them in book form 
for a nominal price. .. . The writer 
herewith subscribes to the first copy of 
said publication. PHILIP SAKS. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








Reaction of Press 


To Crop Insurance 


ROPOSED plan of crop insurance, 

by which farmers would pay the 
premiums with their surplus, is favor- 
ably viewed by 62 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers but in the judg- 
ment of 38 per cent the program 
would prove unworkable because of 
the cost. 


Advocates of crop insurance are convinced that 
the scheme is better than crop curtailment, al- 
though some editors believe that political pressure 
would turn the compensation for crop losses into 
a subsidy scheme. 

“On the surface,” says the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), 
“the project presents certain elements of feasibility, 
taking life and fire insurance as a model. But it 
is SO stupendous in its coverage and its potentiali- 
ties that a long time will be required to convince 
Congress and the State governments of its effec- 
tiveness as a solution of the agricultural problem.” 

“Mr. Wallace seems to forget,” according to tne 
Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “the experience 
of the Federal Farm Board, which attempted to 
stabilize prices by buying up farm surpluses and 
holding them in storage. This experience was both 
futile and costly. No single factor in the farm 
problem can be made a general cure-all.” 

“Sooner or later, 1t must be a part of any farm 
program,” concludes the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 
(Ind.), while the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 
(Rep.) asserts: 

“It provides insurance to the nation that it will 
have food and to the farmer that he will have a 
crop to market. We do not say it will work, if 
tried; we do believe Mr. Wallace has progressed 
a long way from his program of reckless curtail- 
ment without eye to the nation’s hunger.” 

“Possibly the difficulties are not insurmountable, 
formidable though they clearly are,” thinks the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.). “The country has learned 
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Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


Does This Look Like “No New Taxes’? 





to know and appreciate the value of insurance, If 
the same principles that make privately operated 
insurance so valuable can be applied to governmen- 
tally run crop insurance, the country as well as 
the farmer will be the gainer. But to base great 
hopes on the plan as it now stands or to apply it 
on a national scale before it has been given an 
honest and thorough-going test on a small scale 
would be dangerous.” 

“Unquestionably there are many practical -diffi- 
culties,” states the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern 
(Ind.), “in the way of an ‘ever-normal granary’ 
enterprise, considered from the public policy stand- 
point. One of these is the question of storage. If 
farmers had adequate storage facilities on their 
farms they could provide their own crop insur- 
ance and granary reserves. But they could not 
meet a succession of crop failures without huge 
elevator and other facilities, the cost of which 
would be prohibitive. Whether the Government 
could make these provisions without enormous ex- 
pense to taxpayers is a question. 

“There is also the danger of accumulating huge 
surpluses in good years that would necessitate crop 
shortage programs later to get rid of the surpluses.” 





Quips in the News 
The Timely Pastime 


Perhaps it’s significant that the game of “knock 
knock,” has made its appearance in an election 
year.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

* * * 
A Tour de Force 


We have always had a curiosity to see how a 


‘panhandler would come out trying to get a dime 


from a member of the Share the Wealth Club.— 
Toledo Blade. 


* #+ @ 


The Corn Borer Lesson 
A columnist thinks some of our national evils 
would subside if ignored. He perhaps has in mind 
the corn borer, which went away when the ap- 
propriation was cut off—Davenport (Iowa) Times, 


A Revolving Fund 

The Treasury Department is spending $1,200,000 
to put a thousand white-collar employes to work 
Studying income taxes. The longer they study the 
more they will learn, and the more they learn, the 
bigger the taxes will be to pay for their education. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* * * 


That ‘Horse and Buggy’ Again 
The Department of Agriculture is gradually work- 
ing back to the old horse and buggy days, when 
one of its chief responsibilities was the distribu- 
tion of seeds for the direct encouragement of 
farmers.—Washington Evening Star. 
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The Shadow of War: 
Which Way America? 


war and Peace— 

The tramp of marching feet re- 
sounds through the corridors of Eu- 
rope. War games for most of the 
powers. Bloody realities for others. 

The sound of peace talks in 
chancelleries of Europe. 

The incontrovertible fact that arms 
budgets are skyrocketing. 

War and Peace—Where 
America? 

The nation has just heard a presi- 
dential pledge for peace. President 
Roosevelt speaking at Chautauqua, 
New York, spoke of the “good-neigh- 
bor” policy, of attempts to reach un- 
derstandings for the limitation of 
arms. 

IN PEACE—MAKE READY 

In a world of unrest, America how- 
ever, takes no chances, appropriates 
for its defense forces the highest 
peace-time budget in its history. 

To keep its soldiers and sailors in 
trim—America also holds war games; 
sends its khaki-clothed men through 
slogging mud, over bramble; sends its 
“gobs” through mimic war maneuvers 
on the high seas. 

Recognizing the tinder-box charac- 
teristics of the other side of the At- 
lantic, important shifts are made 
along diplomatic row. Under Secretary 
of State William Phillips, a “career” 
man, is appointed to the post of Am- 
bassador to Italy. In another surprise 
move, William C. Bullitt, American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, is 
shifted to the post left vacant by the 
resignation of Jesse Isidor Straus, Am- 
bassador to France. 

Uruguay taking the lead on this 
side of the Atlantic appeals to the 
State Department to join with the 
other Latin American countries in 
working out some plan for mediating 
the conflict. Such a proposal, replies 
Uncle Sam, is contrary to our national 
policy. 

South of the Rio Grande, Mexico 
permits a shipment of arms consigned 
to loyalists in Spain to clear out of 
Vera Cruz. 

The United States, with its own 
Neutrality Act as a brake, warns arms 
exporters that “it seems reasonable to 
assume that the sale” of munitions to 
Spain “would not follow the spirit of 
the Government’s policy.” 

A warning—but sale of munitions to 
forces opposed in civil strife is not in- 
cluded in the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act. 

Almost forgotten in the rush of cur- 
rent events is the fact that in 1928 
the United States at the Sixth Pan 
American Conference at Havana, cn- 
tered into an agreement with Latin 
American countries whereby this na- 
tion bound itself not to ship arms to 
rebels. 

Latest development on the diplo- 
matic checkerboard concerns Amer- 
ica’s rights as a neutral being in- 
fringed by unlawful search or seizure 
by either side in the Spanish affair. 


THE ARMAMENT RACE 

Meanwhile the arms race and build- 
ing up of defense forces continues. 

Great Britain’s announcement that 
she will begin construction of two first 
line fighting ships is followed by our 
own Navy’s making ready to let con- 
tracts early next year for two new 
battleships at an estimated cost of 50 
million dollars for each ship. 

Statesmen on this side of the Atlan- 
tic look for the “Peace Treaty of Bue- 
nos Aires” to show the rest of the world 
the way to permanent peace. On Dec. 
1 of this year at the Inter American 
Peace Conference plans will be outlin- 
ed for protecting America against a 
repetition of the “Green Hell” of the 
Chaco war. 

Although the United States is not 
directly concerned in the turmoil 
abroad it remembers that the situa- 
tion now is similar to the one in which 
it found itself on the eve of the World 
War. 

Americans are doing business with 
the rest of the world. The rest of the 
world is doing business with America. 
Americans abroad are finding them- 
selves snared in civil wars, embarassed 
by domestic monetary regulations of 
which they have no comprehension. 

The admonition to avoid “foreign en- 
tanglements” made by this country’s 
first President may or may not be 
strong enough to counterweigh the 
economic and military imbroglio 
abroad. 

The desire for peace expressed in 
the millions of signatures being col- 
lected by peace advocates may or may 
not be strong enough to counterweigh 
the tendencies of dictators and their 
statesmen. 

But whatever the result America has 
a vital interest at stake—and the pro- 
longation of world unrest has already 
manifested itself here in heady re- 
percussions. 
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+ GOV. LANDON ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM + 


[Continued From Page 9.} 
they would not make for any other 
public purpose. 
Strong led 
groups of our people to establish 


religious convictions 
private schools and colleges at their 
expense. No better proof is 
necessary to show the vitality of 
religion. Such devotion to princi- 
ple has made this country great. 
Throughout our history, religion 
and education have worked hand 
in hand. Each owes much to the 
other; neither can realize its full 
possibilities without the other. 

It seems to me this is largely 
the reason why, next to our govern- 
ment, our educational system is our 
greatest public effort. It has been 
well termed our outstanding suc- 
cess. The development has taken 
time, it is true. The processes of 
a democracy are always slower than 
those of an all-powerful govern- 
ment. But they are likely to be 
more certain of good results 

One of the best of these results 
has been our leaders. We have al- 
ways welcomed natural leaders in 
education, religion, business and 
government. They could lead in a 
democracy, because their purpose 
was service, not power for its own 
sake. 


A LOCAL PROBLEM 

Our system of free education has 
failed if class distinctions are al- 
lowed to develop in this country. 
We must look to our teachers to see 
that they do not develop. 

Today, perhaps to a greater de- 
gree than ever before, the control 
of our educational institutions must 
be kept in the hands of the local 
communities and the educators 
themselves. For we may as well 
face the fact that the tide is run- 
ning against free government to- 
day. 

In many lands the hand of gov- 
ernment is closing down upon edu- 
cation. It is being made into a tool 
for nationalistic and autocratic 
purposes. In these countries free 
inquiry in the pursuit of enlight- 
enment for its own sake is being 
destroyed. 


EVIL OF CENSORSHIP 

In these days of widespread prop- 
aganda it is imperative 
teachers be kept free and that our 
educational] institutions, our news- 
papers and the radio be kept inde- 
pendent, either from control of 
autocratic government or from the 
influence of any selfish interest. 

There must not be censorship of 
what is spoken or written and, 
equally important, there must be 
no control of the source of news. 

But let me say here it is to our 
everlasting credit that most of the 
great gifts of our educational insti- 
tutions have been made without 
any strings attached to them. They 
have been kept singularly free from 
political influence or bureaucratic 
control. 

An excellent example of the free- 
dom which exists today in our edu- 
cational institutions is the active 
interest always taken by educators 
in our social, political and economic 
problems. In some instances the 
arguments and conclusions ad- 
vanced by our institutions of learn- 
ing have jarred the viewpoints of 
those who are unable to see the 
necessity for change. 


own 


THAT TEACHER’S OATH 


Many examples could be cited of 
progressive policies in government 
and in business, which have had 
their origin in our educational insti- 
tutions. Education can usually be 
counted upon to encourage change, 
when change means progress. Thus 
our educational system has not been 
a thing apart from that restless 
search of the American people for 
ways of doing new things, and of do- 
ing old things better. This is as it 
should be. 

If education is to realize its true 
goal it cannot confine itself to an 
academic discussion of life—it must 
become a part of life itself. I be- 
lieve education is making a great 
contribution to the solution of our 
difficulties. 

It is creating increased interest 
and stimulating discussion. Letting 
every man have his say is the consti- 
tutional method of solving our prob- 
lems. Why should we make teaching 
into a suspect profession by making 
our teachers take a specific oath? 

The self-sacrifice and devotion of 
our teachers is one of the finest ex- 
amples of public service. 


FREEDOM FOR TEACHERS 

I believe that a teacher has a 
right to the same freedom of speech 
in expressing his political, social or 
religious convictions as any other 
citizen. And I believe that a teacher 
has the same right to work for the 
accomplishment of big political and 
social ideals as any other citizen. 

This does not mean that a teacher 
should use a classroom to put for- 
ward his own pet views and theories 
at the expense of other views and 
theories. If he does, he is no longer 
a teacher; he is a propagandist. 

Our schools must always be insti- 
tutions where views are expressed, 
free of the personal prejudices of 








that our, 


the teachers. Upon this I am, I be- 
lieve, in complete agreement with 
the opinions expressed in resolutions 
by the teachers themselves through 
their own associations. 

Another danger from propaganda 
is now present. It is more serious 
than the danger of our teachers be- 
coming propagandists. It concerns 


youth is given a background of our 
heritage and tradition—a funda- 
mental understanding of the form 
and philosophy of our Government. 

If this is done, we need have no 
fear of allowing our youth to 
any and all systems of government 
to which their curiosity leads them. 

Only through ignorance or big- 


study 


otry can we be destroyed. With un- 
derstanding and intelligence our 
future citizens will be able to sep- 
arate truth from the ever-increas- 
ing amount of propaganda. 

We Americans are still in control 
of our own destiny. We can remain 
so only through the processes of 
sound education. 





widespread use of the machinery of 
the Federal Government to maintain 
the present Administration in power 
and to bring into question the faith 
of the people in their way of life and 
in their form of government. 

When money is forcibly taken by 
the government from citizens and 
used to tear down those things most 
precious to our people we see propa- 
ganda in its most shabby form. 

I believe I am also in agreement 
with the majority opinion of teach- 
ers in thinking that they have a 
responsibility which is peculiar to 
them by reason of their calling. 
That they should always see that 
it is clear, when making their views 
public, that they are expressing 
their personal opinions. 

This is not a question of freedom 
of speech. It is a matter of de- 
cency and respect for the views of 
others interested in their institu- 
tions. 


JEFFERSON’S ATTITUDE 

However, we must not be afraid 
to follow the truth, wherever it may 
lead. Our attitude, in its broad ap- 
plication, must remain that ex- 
pressed by Thomas Jefferson. In 
explaining the aims of the univer- 
sity of Virginia, he said: “This in- 
stitution will be based on the illimit- 
able freedom of the human mind, 
For here we are not afraid to fol- 
low truth, wherever it may lead, nor 
to tolerate error as long as reason 
is left free to combat it.” 

The right of free inquiry is one 
of the essentials of free government. 
It is the very bedrock of democracy. 

We must ever remembeer that 
academic freedom, political freedom, 
religious freedom and freedom of 
opportunity are all bound together. 
Infringement upon one will soon 
lead to infringement upon the 
others. In fighting to maintain our 
freedom we will make greatest prog- 
ress by fighting for the freedom of 
all. 

We should not overlook the fact, 
however, that today, both at home 
and abroad, men are striving for 
power through leadership of the 
mob. Because of this I believe that 
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than normal effort to see that our 
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LOOK TO J&L 
FOR ALL YOUR 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp 
Hot Rolled Bars, Plates, 
Shapes, Strip and Sheets 
Lightweight Channels 
Railroad Spikes and 
Tie Plates 
Bars for Concrete 
Reinforcement 
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Forging Steel 
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Steel Piling 
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Fabricated Structural Work 
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Tubular Products 
Wire Rods and Wire 
Products 
Tin Plate, Black Sheets and 
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§ Market Basket and 
J&L Tin Plate Packages 


Today, and the year ’round, foods of every clime and 
season, at the very peak of their goodness, are at the 
command of the American housewife. Jones & Laughlin 
plays a notable part in this important service of the 
food packing and canning industry. J&L Coke Tin 
Plate, made in a full range of grades and sizes, is used 
for containers and closures for the finest foods that 
are found in America’s market basket—fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, fish, dairy products, and dry packed 


foods of every description. 


Jones & Laughlin’s latest contribution to this great 
industry is Jalcold, a cold reduced special purpose tin 
plate. Its greater uniformity of gauge, its adaptability 
for severe drawing operations, and its fine lithograph- 
ing quality, provide many opportunities for advances 
in the design of food containers, 
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Four months ago The Sun began an employment survey of 
trade, the manufacturing and mechanical industries, trans- 
portation and communications services and mining in the 


United States. 


Now rapidly nearing completion, The Sun’s employment 
survey will have counted more than 10,000,000 of the workers 
in industry and trade. Over 90% of the country’s leading 


concerns will have been checked, as well as thousands of 


smaller companies. 


The survey, complete and detailed, will be published in The 
Sun on Saturday, September 5. This will show where there 
is unemployment in industry and how much, and list the 


workers, industry by industry and company by company. 








USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPY OF 
THE SUN’S “EMPLOYMENT SURVEY” ISSUE 








THE SUN, CIRCULATION DEPT. 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For the 20 cents inclosed, to cover cost of postage, wrapping and handling, please send 


a copy of The New York Sun of Saturday, September 5, 1936, containing the “Em- 
ployment Survey” section to this address: 


EVERYBODY 
WANTS TO KNOW: 


Who are the unemployed? 
Where are the unemployed? 


The Sun’s “Employment Survey” issue will contain numer- 
ous articles, pictures and charts in addition to the employ- 
ment tabulations — with the facts presented in simple 


language so that all can understand. 


Every American worker interested in his job and every 
stockholder, taxpayer and business man interested in the 
economic condition of the United States will find material 


of interest in The Sun’s “Employment Survey” issue. 


Subscription rates for The New York Sun’s “Employment 
Survey” issue will be 20c per copy for each paper to be 
mailed by The Sun. This covers the cost of postage, wrap- 
ping and handling. Clip the coupon below and mail it at 


once with your remittance to insure prompt delivery. 


“EMPLOYMENT SURVEY’ 
ISSUE 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, IN 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: ISSUE OF MARITIME BLOCKADES + 


[UNCLE SAM pulled off the 

shelf during the week a 
well-thumbed volume of inter- 
national law, wiped the dust of 
some twenty years from its 
covers and turned to the sub- 
ject of blockade. As a result, 
new instructions were drafted 
for the American Embassy at 
Madrid. Observers wondered, 
with this event, whether ex- 
treme neutrality legislation ad- 
vocates had lost the favor of 
some of those in high places. 
It was hastily pointed out in 
defense that there is no law on 
the subject of blockade but in- 
ternational law. 


The incident came about the 
result of a war measure on the part 
of the Spanish government, strug- 
gling against rebel Fascists. Madrid 
had informed the neutral powers, 
including the United States, that 
ports held by the rebels in the 
mainland, Morocco, the Balearic and 
Canary Islands, were henceforth 
war zones. The ships of the govern- 
ment fleet intended to prevent for- 
eign merchant vessels from calling 
at these points with supplies which 
would reach the rebels. 

But the Secretary of State went 
back to the traditional stand (at 
least since the Civil War) of the 
United States on the matter of 
blockade. He requested Eric C. Wen- 
delin, in charge of the American 
Embassy in Madrid, to inform the 
Foreign Office that Washington 
“cannot admit the legality of any 
action on the part of the Spanish 
government in declaring such ports 
closed unless that government de- 
clares and maintains an effective 
blockage of such ports.” 

Here the matter rested at the 
week end. What would happen if an 
American merchantman, in follow- 
ing the Washington policy, entered 
the “war zone” and encountered a 
Spanish government man-of-war 
bent on carrying out instructions 
from Madrid remains to be seen. 
British interference with American 
shipping in World War days is a 
chapter of high-tension and near- 
war between the two English speak- 
ing powers. 


as 


x * * 
WORLD PARLEY.—Even while the 
United States was working out 
its reply to Spain, a diplomatic 
bomb-shell exploded in New York. 
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An exclusive 
President to be toying with the idea, 
it reelected, to ca!! a conference of 
the titular heads (‘in some 
they would be the actual heads) 
the important states of the world 
The subject on which dictators, 
kings and presidents would ponder 
around a common council table 
would be world peace 

The nebulous idea found no echo 
of recognition in State Department 
corridors as something which had 
been discussed there before. ‘These 
columns reported some weeks 
the lack of enthusiasm in 
State Department quarters for the 
United States offering its good of- 
fices to 2 harried Europe). Unof- 
ficial reactions from abroad to the 
peace conference idea were of 
shock at the daring of the sugges- 
tion. Here and there it was sug- 
gested that by its sensational na- 
ture such a conference might prove 
a real gesture toward a lessening of 
world tensions 

But whether or not the idea 
carried out in case the President is 
reelected, one thing seems certain. 
The United States recognizing 
the need for real experts in Europe 
at this time. So is interpreted the 
sending of Under Secretary Phil- 
lips as envoy to Rome and Ambas- 
sador Bullitt to Paris. 

Mr. Phillips has handled most of 
the questions regarding the civil 
war in Spain from the Washing- 
ton angle. He is a career man, 
seasoned long experience to 
handle delicate diplomatic situa- 
tions. He may be able, among 
other things, to open to the active 
stage again negotiations for a re- 
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+ The States: Planning For Safer’ H 


Missis- 


PLANS to make America “Ac- 
cident Conscious” are being 
laid by the Accident Preven- 
tion Conference set up last 
year by Secretary of Commerce 
Roper on the suggestion of 

President Roosevelt. 

Efforts are to be made especially 
to work out uniform traffic regula- 
tions for all 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At the same time, 
passage of drivers’ license laws in 
ten States which do not have them 
is to be emphasized. These States 
are: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Il- 


Mr. Bullitt was a confidential 
agent for President Wilson in 
Europe at the end of the World War. 
In addition, he was entrusted by 
President Roosevelt with the job of 
paving the way for resuming diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia. 
He recently wished to resign his 
post as envoy at Moscow because 
things have not been moving as well 
as once expected in those quarters. 
The President, however, had insisted 
on his staying on in the foreign 
service as a kind of assistant to the 
State 
x *k 

TON-INTERVENTION PACT CON- 

CLUDED.—Although the 
flict in Spain continues 
bloody way with the Loyalists still 
in possession of the capital and im- 
portant industrial centers, threats 
to European peace have been ma- 
terially lessened. The non-inter- 
vention pact proposed frantically 
by France on Aug. 1 has been ac- 
cepted by Great Britain, Russia, 
Italy, Germany and Portugal. Res- 
ervatsons which had hitherto been 
put up by the two Fascist powers 
were resolved during the week, and 
all agreed to ban the export of arms 
to the warring factions. 

At the same time, Great Britain 
agreed to a suggestion made by 
France that a diplomatic general 
staff be constituted to supervise the 
execution of the non-intervention 
pact Whitehall replied that. it 
would be delighted to have an in- 
ternational committee sit in Lon- 
don to “collate measures for the en- 
forcement of the embargo on Spain 
and deal with any further pro- 


Secretary of 


con- 


on its 


Louisiana, Missouri, 
sippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Wy- 


linois, 


oming. 


These of the 
drawn up in recent preliminary 
meetings by the sub-committee on 
Accident Prevention headed by Rep- 
resentative Emmet O’Neal of Ken- 
tucky, will be worked on officially at 
conferences of key men from all the 
States and the District of Columbia 
to be held in Washington during the 
latter part of September. At that 


phases orogram, 
t i) 


time an analysis will be made of the~ 


requirements necessary for each 
State to bring its present legislation 
into conformity with the Uniform 
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lasts longer_cuts repairs 


RIVE AS HARD AS YOU LIKE—as long as you like—Mobiloil 

will protect your engine and save money for you! Users report 
oil mileage increased as much as 50%—greatly improved car per- 
formance—better protection for their engines. 

Sensational results like these are possible because Mobiloil 
is made by the famous Socony-Vacuum Clearosol Process which 
makes Mobiloil clean, tough, long-lasting. No matter what type 
of bearings your engine has nor how high its operating tempera- 
tures may mount, Mobiloil protects it fully. 

Give your engine this greater protection. Drive in where you 
see the Mobiloil sign or the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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operation 

Observers see 
ment of such 
plan is car 


in the establish- 
a committee, if the 
ried through, the frame- 
work for sort of mediation 
machinery which appeal might 
eventually be made by a war-weary 
Spain. 


some 
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2 * 
GPAIN’S FOREIGN RELATIONS.— 
“ The proximity of Spanish bomb- 
ing to neutral territory and shipping 
is still causing no little concern to 
the powers 

London has warned that its gun- 
ners, after firing three shots clear 
of any vessel that attempts to in- 
terfere with its shipping, will then 
take aim. Likewise, the British have 
warned bombing planes to cease 
their flights over Gibraltar. 

When a British merchantman was 
stopped by a Loyalist vessel during 
the week and two of His Majesty’s 
men-of-war steamed out of Gibral- 
tar to deal with the situation, the 
captain the Spanish cruiser 
quickly apologized. When rebel 
Shells from a shore battery began 
falling uncomfortably close to a 
French warship, answering fire im- 
mediately silenced the attacker, 
who had been aiming at a govern- 
ment ship. 

The Madrid Government has re- 
ceived tangible encouragement from 
the Soviets. For the first time since 
the days of the Tsar there arrived 
on August 28 in the Spanish Capital 
an Ambassador from Russia. 

Meantime, the loyalists published 
a letter purporting to link deposed 
King Alfonso to the rebel cause. 
From Austria, the former Span 
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Vehicle Code, drafted over a period + 


of years by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. 


MEASURES OF SAFETY 


Among the provisions of the Code 
in which the members of the Con- 
ference are especially interested 
are: uniform signals, compulsory 
inspection, speed limitations, use of 
safety glass, penalties for intoxi- 
cated drivers, regulations for ap- 
proaching railroad crossings and 
passing street cars, limitation of 
the width of busses and trucks, and 
pedestrian control. 

Secretary Roper, at the request of 
President Roosevelt, has pledged the 
cooperation of the Administration 
in obtaining the passage of im- 
proved traffic laws, but insists that 
the Federal Government has n9 
wish to dominate local situations. 


STUDIES IN THE FIELD 

Rural highway surveys or road 
planning programs are now in prog- 
ress or soon will begin in 36 States. 
This is the estimate of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee on the basis of the latest in- 
formation in its possession. 

These road studies will form the 
basis for information for placing 
future highway improvements on a 
sound and business-like basis. 

Where the road surveys are being 
undertaken, Federal officials are 
guiding the work. Each study is 
made up of three parts: The high- 
way condition survey; the highway 
traffic survey, and the highway fi- 
nance survey. 

Surveys are already under way in 
the following States: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming 

x * * 


NEWS OF THE STATES 
HE sum of $18,868 was awarded 
South Carolina on August 25 by 
the Social Security Board at Wash- 
ington as its first grant in admin- 
istering the State unemployment 
compensation law. The grant cov- 
ers the period from June 10 to Sept. 
30. Approximately 150,000 workers 
are covered by the South Carolina 
law which authorizes benefit pay- 
ments to begin July 1, 1938. 
Rhode Island on August 25 re- 
ceived $23,098 from the Social Se- 
curity Board at Washington as its 


slory reported the ¢ ciprocal trade agreement with Italy. ¢ posals concerning its extension or + 
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monarch denied that he has taken , the nature of 


any part in the civil war or will 
take any. 
x «rk 
RR EARMAMENT.—t ven though the 
international! at the 

moment is not quite as threatening 
as it has been, Europe’s war fac- 
tories are running at top speed. 

Both Germany and Italy have 
found occasion to increase their 
number of men under arms. The 
Reich has extended compulsory mili- 
tary service to two years, thus keep- 
ing a standing army which outside 
estimates place at anywhere from 
800,000 to 2,000,000. The Germans 
blame their act on the growing mili- 
tary menace of the Soviets. Il Duce 
has ordered an increase in the ac- 
tive personnel of the air force. 

France, alarmed by the new Ger- 
man plans, has announced anew 
that everything will be done to in- 
crease its securlty. The Air Min- 
ister has begun a survey of the na- 
tion looking toward reorganization 
and enlargement of the air defense. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reich Minister of Economics, who 
arrived in Paris on August 27 to 
work out an economic understand- 
ing between the two countries, as- 
sured French officials that the Ger- 
man conscription orders were not 
aimed at their nation. He stated 
frankly that they were designed to 
counteract Soviet militarism. 

* ¢ @ 

JrAscist — COMMUNIST FRIC- 

TION.—New evidences are com- 
ing to light that the breach between 
communism and fascism is growing. 

A Nazi party rally planned for 
Nuremburg next month will be in 


scene 


ighways + 


grant covering administration of the 
State’s unemployment insurance law 
from July 1 to Sept. 30. 

Governor Hoffman is studying an 
appeal from the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities for a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature to 
adopt a long-range emergency re- 
lief financing program and revise 
the State’s taxing system. 

Mark Graves, head of New York’s 
Department of Finance and Taxa- 
tion, has announced that racketeers 
are rushing to pay income and cor- 
poration taxes to the State. Mr. 
Graves has éstimated that a quar- 
ter of a million dollars have already 
been received from tnls source, while 
an additional $2,000,000 is expected. 
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an anti-Soviet dem- 
onstration. The visit of Regent 
Horthy of Hungary to Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler and his hunting ex- 
peditions in Austria are rumored to 
be for the purpose-of planning an 
anti-communist conference between 
German, Austrian and Hungarian 
officials. The Regent will see Il 
Duce at Rome in October. 

It may be, if certain rumors are to 
be credited, that Germany is about 
to begin its march into the wheat 
fields of the Ukraine 

x *e* 
A NGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY.— 
Great Britain and its vassal, 
Egypt, signed a treaty on August 26 
immeasurably strengthening John 
Bull’s military position in the Medi- 
terranean, and preparing for Egypt’s 
independence in a decade. 
x * * 
OSCOW TRIAL ENDS.—tThe six- 
teen defendants on trial in Mos- 
cow for plotting against the lives of 
Communist leaders have received 
the death sentence, while arrests of 
others implicated by the convicted 
are in progress. Leon Trotsky, Bol- 
shevik leader charged with being 
the “brains” behind the plot, has 





been sharply restricted in his ac- 
tivities by Norwegian authorities 
while he lives in exile in that 
country. P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Only 10 days to Japan by 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia 

Class, $160, Tourist Class 
Or go via Honolulu, in 3 
days more . . . Empress of 
Canada or Empress of Japan 
. . . $310 up, First Class. 
$190, ‘Tourist Class. Fre- 
quent sailings from Van- 
couver or Victoria to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Connect at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 
Information from your 
OWN AGENT, or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
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“REMEMBER WHAT GAS USED TO COST WHEN THAT CAR 


LOT of things have gone up in price 

during the last decade and a half. 
But gasoline is not one of them. In fact, 
if you drove a car back in 1920 you paid 
at least twice what you pay for your 
gasoline today, not counting taxes. In 
that year the average nation-wide retail 
price per gallon was 29.74 cents. Today 
it is 14.24 cents—both figures exclusive 
of tax. 

Much of the credit for this reduction 
goes to the research and experimental 
work of the oil companies. They have 
spent from ten to twelve millions a year 
to increase the quantity, improve the 
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quality and lower the cost of producing 
gasoline. 

One improvement alone, a refining 
process known as“‘cracking,” has doubled 
the yield of gasoline from a barrel of 
crude. More efficient recovery methods 
are taking oil from pools that once would 
have been abandoned. Deeper drilling has 
opened up untouched fields—some wells 
are now drilled to a depth of over two 
miles and more oil is being discovered all 
the time. Transportation costs have been 
lowered through the extension of pipe 
lines over a 112,000-mile network— 
backed up by countless new and im- 


* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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proved tank ships, tank cars, tank trucks, 
pumps and reservoirs, 

In these developments steel has played 
an important part. Special alloy steels 
that withstand high pressure and tem- 
perature make possible the giant “crack. 
ing” stills. Tougher, harder steels assist 
in the deeper drilling of wells. Stronger, 
more lasting steels speed up transporta- 
tion, 

Steel and oil today are inseparable. 
And United States Steel research is con- 
stantly working to produce better steels, 
so that you may continue to enjoy bet- 
ter and cheaper gasoline. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


ANALYSIS OF RECOVERY 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton of Brookings Institution 
whose theory of a recovery movement based on a 
forward movement in consumption goods and capital 
goods industries seems to be borne out in present 
business indexes. 





ls lt Time to Curtail 
Federal Spending? 


N the face of persistent business 
gains, questions like these are 
heard with increasing frequency: 

Is the recovery real or artificial? 
How can it last when not supported 
by large-scale investment in new 
plants? Won't it take a new indus- 
try to pull the country definitely out 
of the depression? Is a check to 
Government spending to be followed 
by collapse? 


Two views of recovery have been held and argued 
from the start. Answers to those questions depend 
on which view is correct. 

One, held by the New Deal, is that recovery stems 
from a pick-up in mass consumption and once 
money is put into the hands of people who will 
spend it the whole economic machine will mesh into 
gear. 

The other, held by New Deal opponents, is that 
recovery depends on a revival of investment in new 
industrial plant and in other capital goods. This 
investment, they assert, will not appear so long as 
there is lack of confidence over the future caused 
by upset of Government finances. 


THE BROOKINGS REPORT 

The Brookings Institution, an independent agency 
of economic research, far from friendly to the New 
Deal in many of its studies, offers conclusions from 
its investigations that bear on those questions now 
uppermost in the public mind. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, in charge of the Institu- 
tion’s study of depression problems, concludes: 

“In most cases changes in business conditions ap- 
pear to have originated in forces affecting the out- 
put of goods destined for consumption... . 

“With reference to capital goods the most that 
can be said is that in some cases a recession or 
pick-up in the construction of such goods has been 
a supplementary factor in bringing about business 
fluctuations.” 

Then Dr. Moulton said: 

“The base of the economic pyramid is the pro- 
duction of consumption goods—first, primary ne- 
cessities, and then comforts and luxuries. In the 
ascending scale of goods that are relatively indis- 
pensable we find new plant and equipment at the 
top. ... 


BASED IN CONSUMPTION 

“The moment the demand for consumption goods 
declines—for whatever reason—the demand for new 
capital goods also declines, and in vastly greater 
proportion. A slight shrinkage at the base of the 
pyramid very nearly eliminates the top.” 

Proof cf that statement was offered in evidence 
that during the present depression a 25 per cent 
decline in demand for goods for consumption was 
accompanied by more than a 75 per cent decline 
in the demand for capital goods in the form of 
plant and equipment. 

“The problem of recovery,” said Dr. Moulton, “is 
to get a forward movement of substantial propor- 
tions started somewhere. ... 

“The best hope of success in stimulating a strong 
recovery movement through concerted action 
would be to operate on both the consumption side 
and the capital side simultaneously, for each might 
be expected to reinforce the other.” 


LEVEL HIGHER THAN IN 1929 


And what do the present figures show? 


Fhat the demand for goods for consumption 
—food, clothing, furniture, automobiles, refrig- 
erators, among other things—is close to and 


in many cases surpasses the 1929 level. Business is 
booming in those lines that immediately reflect the 
increased purchasing power in the hands of farm- 
ers and workers in cities. 

They diclose, too, that there now is beginning to 
be an expansion in capital goods industries of large 
proportions. Industry after industry is expanding 
plant or getting teady to expand, demand is ap- 
pearing in investment markets for new money as 
shown by registrations with the SEC, the machine 
tool industry is operating at near the 1929 level. 

In other words, experience seems to be bearing 
jut the Brookings Institution study, and to show 
that a forward movement—which Dr. Moulton de- 
scribes as the key to the problem of recovery—is 
Started now in both consumption goods and capital 
goods industries. 


NEW INDUSTRIES MAY DEVELOP 


But where does the picture of new industries 
pulling the country out of the depression fit into 
the general scene? 

“The truth is,” Dr. Moulton asserted, “that new 
industries are most likely to be developed after a 
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THE CAUSE OF RECOVERY—INDUSTRY 
INDEX MOVES UP—WORLD TRADE LAGS 





period of expansion is well under way. Witness, + 


for example, the expansion of the radio, the air- 
plane, the chemical, the motion picture, and the 
natural gas industries in the boom period of the 
late twenties. New inventions are made and new 
developments are planned in time of depression, 
but new industries are apparently not launched on 
a sufficiently extensive scale to bring about a gen- 
eral business revival.” 

There still remains the question of whether a 
check to Government spending—credited with an 
important part in starting the forward movement 
in consumption goods industries—can be made 
without upsetting recovery. 

Leading Government economists give it as their 
opinion that spending now can be slowed down 
without retarding what they regard as a real re- 
covery movement. o 

Still, a complete test of that movement waits on 
evidence that the Federal Government can get its 
finances under control. That much is admitted 
by the philosophers of the New Deal themselves. 


The Drought and Business 


Effect Noticeable But Upward 
Trend Has Not Been Checked 


EFFECTS of this year’s drought are beginning to 

show in business statistics, but without any 
sign that they will result in a reversal of the up- 
ward trend. 

With a smaller quantity of grain available for 
market, freight car loadings are lower in the dry 
areas. Reports tell of smaller farm machinery 
sales, and of slower sales of automobiles among 
affected farmers. 

Yet mail order houses report continued gains in 
business. Retail trade is holding up, owing in part 
to the flow of Federal funds into the pockets of 
farmers who otherwise might be hard pressed for 
cash. 


ADVERSE PREDICTIONS UPSET 


Elsewhere the business signs continue favorable. 
Trade has continued unusually active all through 


the Summer, contrary to the expected seasonal 
trend. 
Predictions by Government experts, first that 


July would see a recession and then that August 
was sure to see a seasonal setback, have not been 
borne out, owing to appearance of a demand for 
goods much larger than they had expected. 

There still is a chance that September will bring 
a temporary lag, yet it is in that month that sea- 
sonal influences normally press for increased ac- 
tivity. Farmers are marketing their crops. Fac- 
tories are busy on orders to fill Winter demand. 
Retail trade picks up on buying for the start of 
school. This year, as last, automobile companies 
will be swinging into production of new models. 

The steel industry is reported to be considering 
a new wage increase, both to meet the apparently 
increased interest of its workers in the unioniza- 
tion drive of John L. Lewis and to give an added 
reason for new price increases designed to bring 
the industry more quickly back into the range of 
important profits. 

The utility industry is finding that its produc- 
tion facilities are being taxed in many areas and 
expects soon to be forced to start expanding plant. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


Industrial employment continued to gain through 
July—when normally there is a large decline— 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics was able to re- 
veal that the industries reporting to it showed a 
gain of nearly 1,000,000 workers between July, 1935, 
and July, 1936, with weekly payrolls increasing 
$42,000,000. On a yearly basis that would involve 
a payroll increase of more than $2,000,000,000. 

But even so, unemployment still is widespread. 

Government expenditures for relief are increas- 
ing rather than decreasing. 

The trouble? 

Nobody knows for sure. All suggestions for a 
census of the unemployed to discover exactly who 
they are and why they are idle have been rejected 
by the President. 


MOST OF THE IDLE ARE UNSKILLED 

But officials who have made investigations of 
their own, including the research experts of the 
Relief Administration, find that the great mass of 
the idle are unskilled workers, many of whom have 
lost jobs through improvement in industrial ef- 
ficiency. 

On the farms and in the factories of the country 
fewer and fewer workers are needed to turn out 
enough goods to fill available demand. 

The rate of industrial production has risen this 
year to as high as 108 per cent of the 1923-25 level, 
as compared with 119 in 1929, yet industry is get- 
ting along with 20 per cent fewer workers than 
seven years ago. 

The problem is to raise the standard of living 
of the people of the country sufficiently to cause 
their demands to force a rate of industrial activ- 
ity far higher than in 1929. 

How to do that? 

The Brookings Institution, after four years of 
study, concluded that the way could be found 
through the plowing of industrial efficiencies back 
in the form of lower prices, while holding or even 
raising wages. 

However, in the building industry and others 
that are basic, increased activity is being accom- 
panied by rising prices, thereby threatening to 
complicate the problem. 


RESERVE SYSTEM’S SUMMARY 

In its official summary of business conditions, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System pointed out: 

That in July production, employment and trade 
all increased when allowance is made for seasonal 











changes, and commodity prices continued to ad- + 


vance. 

That industrial production, seasonally adjusted, 
reached 108 per cent of the 1923-25 average, as 
compared with 105 in June. 

That steel operations in July and the first three 
weeks in August continued at about the June rate, 
although a sharp seasonal decrease is usual. 

That the value of construction awards increased 
considerably from June to July, with large in- 
creases reported for both publicly-financed and 
privately-financed work. 

That retail trade was sustained in July at higher 
levels than is usual, with the department store 
sale index rising from 88 per cent of the 1923-25 
average to 91 per cent. 

But that crop prospects declined during July. 


GAIN IN COMMERCIAL LOANS 

The Board reported that excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks, which can be the basis for a credit 
boom in business, had been reduced to the extent 
of $1,470,000,000 by the Reserve Board order for a 
50 per cent increase in the required reserves back 
of deposits. 

And it also reported that between July 15 and 
August 19 loans by reserve banks to customers— 





—Underwood & Underwood 
CONSUMERS AND INVESTORS 
Clyde L. Seavey of the Federal Power Commission 
discussing Federal utility legislation tells the Amer- 
ican Bar Association convention the “most hearten- 
ing thing about it” is its protectton for the individual 
consumer and investor. 





usually regarded as commercial loans—increased 
$60,000,000, while loans on securities declined $130,- 
000,000 and holdings of U. S. Government bonds 
dropped $160,000,000. 


The Race for Recovery 


Other Nations Forge Ahead; 
But World Trade Lags 


RECOVERY is being reported by nearly all of the 

countries of the world, with the degree of in- 
dustrial activity less marked in the United States 
than in some other nations. 

Yet trade between nations continues to lag and 
to make slower and slower progress back toward 
normal. 

The Department of Commerce now reports that 
for July this country sold abroad goods to the 
amount of $178,324,000—a decrease of 3 per cent 
from June—and bought abroad goods to tm 
amount of $193,409,000, an increase from June of 2 
per cent. 

While exports are 64 per cent larger and imports 
85 per cent larger than at the low point in 1933, 
this country’s foreign trade is only about half of 
what it was back in 1928. 


DROP IN EXPORT COTTON 


One reason for the decline in exports during July 
was the sharp decline in sales of cotton. A year 
ago in July foreigners bought $19,232,000 worth of 
American cotton. This July their purchased to- 
taled $10,788,000. Both Japan and Germany sharply 
curtailed their orders. This country has acted to 
check imports from both of those countries, with 
the result that they are striving to buy less from 
us. 

The Foreign Policy Association, in a study re- 
cently made, found that in 13 out of 23 countries 
-of the world, for which official figures are available, 
industrial production today is hgher than it was 
back before the depression. 

“Industry has improved greatly,” the Foreign 
Policy Association report said, “but international 
trade remains close to the low point of the depres- 
sion. World trade in 1935 averaged only 35.1 pet 
cent of the 1928 average, or but slightly above the 
depression low figure of 34.5 in 1934.” 


WHY WORLD TRADE LAGS 


Then the report went on to say: 

“The lagging of international trade reflects, of 
course, the current rampant economic nationalism, 
expressed in increasingly prohibitive tariffs, arbi- 
trary and unpredictable quotas and complicated 
exchange restrictions. Pending a greater relaxa- 
tion of these impediments than is now in sight, it 
is difficult to foresee a recovery of trade between 
nations to anything even approaching the pre-de- 
pression volume. 

“Whether the reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram of Secretary Hull is the precursor of a gen- 
eral relaxation of tariff barriers remains to be seen; 
unfortunately, the experience of recent years does 
not inspire much confidence. There are definite 
limits to purely domestic recovery, even in the most 








self-contained countries, and in the absence of 
corresponding improvement in foreign trade, con- 
siderable doubt must persist as to how far internal 
recovery can go.’ 

Most striking industrial recoveries, as reported 
by the Foreign Policy Association, are in Russia 
and Japan, with Japanese recovery built on an ag- 
gressive expansion of low-priced exports that cut 
into the markets of other countries. 

Then other sharp recoveries are found in Chile, 
owing to higher prices for its raw materials; Den- 
mark, Finland and Norway, owing to higher farm 
and raw material prices, and the United Kingdom. 


Chain-Store Law Procedure 


Federal Trade Commission Outlines 
Steps in Handling of Complaints 


A BOUT 25 complaints are in the mill of the Fed- 
““ eral Trade Commission on their way to tests 
that will determine the real meaning of the Rob- 
inson-Patman anti-chain store law. 

This number of reputed violations of the new law 
is regarded by officials as surprisingly small con- 
sidering the broad scope of the legislation and the 
intense interest on the part of all manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

Just about all of the complaints charge discrimi- 
nation in price by manufacturers in sales to com- 
peting customers. 

The procedure of the Federal Trade Commission 
in handling complaints is as follows: 

When a charge of violation is received from any 
person affected by the law the Commission studies 
the facts outlined and determines whether they 
constitute a possible violation of the law. 

If the decision is in the affirmative the case goes 
to the chief examiner. The examiner makes an in- 
vestigation to determine definitely whether there 
is ground for action. - 

When he finds that there is, the Commission gives 
notice of a hearing at which the party against 
which complaint is made has an opportunity to 
present a defense. 

If that defense is not satisfactory to the Com- 
mission, or if the abuse complained of is not ended 
voluntarily the Commission issues a cease and de- 
Sist order, enforceable in court. 


COURT APPEALS PROVIDED 

Should the defendant want to contest the Com- 
mission order he can go into the circuit court of 
appeals in his district and offer his defense. But 
if he should ignore the order then he faces the 
chance of action for contempt of court. 

As yet no cases have reached the hearing stage, 
although some are progressing rapidly toward that 
point. Until the Commission acts on specific ques- 
tions raised by the law and until commission in- 
terpretations are established by the courts, the pre- 
cise meaning of the new law will remain obscure. 

But, over and over, the Commission emphasizes 
that the intent of the legislation is to remove un- 
fair price discriminations between different buyers, 
not represented by actual, provable savings in do- 
ing business with these different buyers. 

If the spirit of the law is lived up to, Commis- 
sion members believe that business men affected by 
it will have little to worry about. 


The Election—And After 


Some Observers Doubt Politics 
Will Upset Recovery Trend 


THE part that the election is going to play in the 
trend of business is still uncertain. 


Appraisers of the situation now are in fairly 


close agreement that politics is not to upset the re- 
covery trend in the next few months. 
What 


they now look for is evidence of specific 





—Underwood & Underwood 

POWER AND THE PRESIDENT 
Prior to his departure for the drought inspection tour 
President Roosevelt conferred with two of America’s 


outstanding public utility executives. Left to right: 
Preston S. Arkwright, president, Georgia Power Co. 
of Atlanta, and Wendell L. Willkie, president, Com- 
monwealth & Southern Power Co. of New York. 





changes in policy that might follow the election. 

Thus far, Gov. Alfred M. Landon, Republican 
nominee, has declared definitely that he intends, if 
elected, to demand of Congress that it repeal the 
new graduated. tax on the undistributed portion of 
corporation earnings. 

He also asserted his beilef that income taxation 
should provide a larger part of the Federal revenue. 

But Governor Landon has not yet explained his 
2xact views on proposed changes in the Govern- 


+ 

















--Underwood & Underwood 
RELIEF CENSUS 
W. Frank Persons, of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, has been given $1,500,000 by the Presi- 
dent to provide for a checking up and bringing up to 
date of the occupational classifications of workers 
employed under the WPA program. 





ment’s new old-age insurance and unemployment 
.nsurance plans. 

And he still is to outline his position on the plan 
9f George Peek for a corporation to handle this 
ountry’s foreign trade, in place of the reciproca! 
trade agreement policy of the present Adminis- 
tration which is aimed at lowering tariffs. 

President Roosevelt is understood to be prepared 
to stand on the policies already in effect and te 
plan few new suggestions in the way of legislation 
that would directly affect business. 

Therefore, from a business viewpoint,.chief in- 
terest lies in the ideas of Governor Landon con- 
cerning policies that he would seek to substitute for 
those now in effect. 


Guessing the Year's Deficit 


Figures for Two Months Point 
To the Two Billion Mark 


HE first two months of the Government's new 

fiscal year reveal that: 

1.—The WPA form of relief is costing more than 
$150,000,000 each month, or about twice the cost 
of the previous direct relief. 

2.—Revenue from indirect taxes—those on liquor, 
tobacco, automobiles, gasoline and other articles— 
is running far above the amount expected, averag- 
ing about $225,000,000 a month. 

3.—Revenue from income taxes, while larger 
than a year ago, cannot be judged as yet because 
the new rates and the new tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings do not take effect until next 
year. Treasury estimates, due in a few days, will 
give a clue to what the Treasury expects. 

4—The regular costs of Federal Government, 
not counting emergency agencies, are increasing 
sharply, owing principally to larger expenditures 
on the military and naval establishments and to 
the start of payments to support State old age 
pension systems. 

5.—The repayments of loans by banks and other 
borrowers from the RFC, coupled with repayment 
of loans by cotton growers who borrowed from the 
Commodity Credit Corporations, enable the Gov- 
ernment to show a deficit for the first two months 
of the new fiscal year only half as large as for the 
first two months of the previous fiscal year. 

6.—On the basis of figures thus far available, the 
Treasury should be able to run through the year 
with a deficit not much larger than $2,000,000,000. 

Still there is no sign that the Government can 
balance its income and outgo within the next year. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
refuses to guess when a balance can be achieved. 


Taxes: Direct and Indirect 
The Two Sources of Revenue 
What They Mean to Business 


POLITICAL discussions over the relative merits of 
direct and indirect methods of taxation, take 
on a real meaning for business men. 

The new graduated tax on the portion of cor- 
poration earnings that are undistributed in the 
form of dividends, is a direct tax. 

It replaces the processing tax, which was an in- 
direct tax borne by all of the people. 

Sales taxes are indirect taxes, and now both 
major candidates are on record as opposed to this 
form of taxation on a broad basis. 

Where new payroll taxes, to take effect next 
year, fit into the picture is uncertain. So far as 
they are taken out of the workers’ income they are 
direct taxes. So far as the employer is able to pass 
them on to the consumers in the form of higher 
prices, they may be indirect taxes. 

If the Federal Government were to replace its 
indirect taxes with direct income taxes, that would 
mean that more than _ $1,500,000,000 additional 
revenue would need to be found in corporation and 
individual earnings. 


CONGRESS PREFERS THE INDIRECT 


To find this additional revenue Congress would 
need to broaden the base of income taxes to in- 
clude low-salaried workers who now pay no tax and 
at the same time would need to increase the nor- 
mal rate of tax to a point far higher than at pres- 
ent. 

At the time of the fight over enactment of the 
new undistributed earnings tax, suggestion was 
made by opponents of that tax that corporations 
would prefer to pay a flat 25 per cent tax on net 
income. The tax had ranged up to 15 per cent. 

On each of these points, however, Congress has 
shown an unwillingness to go along. . 

The records show that members of Congress pre- 
fer to enact taxes on luxuries or taxes on inheri- 
tances and big incomes rather than to vote for 
direct taxes that will make it necessary for their 
constituents to sit down and write a check to the 
collector of internal revenue. 

Efforts to change the present tax set-up, judged 
by past votes, would be difficult. 

OweEN Scort. 
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FINANCE: AMERICA’S DEBTORS BEGIN TO PAY 


l NCLE SAM, for many years 
the world’s largest credi- 
tor, is now getting back through 
the channels of international 
trade some of the moneys which 
his citizens invested in other 
countries. 
is one interpreta- 
tion of the fact that in the first 
seven months of this year the 
United States bought 24 million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods more than it 
sold to the rest of the world. 

The Department of Commerce 
last week reported that total ex- 
ports from January to July, inclu- 
sive, totaled $1,332,471,000, while to- 
tal imports aggregated $1,356,562, 
000, leaving a net balance of imports 
over exports of $24,091,000. 


PAYING DEBTS WITH GOODS 

This year’s record presents a sharp 
contrast with last year, when ex- 
ports during the same period were 
valued at $1,197,340,000 and imports 
at $1,171,097,000. There was an ex- 
port balance during the seven 
months of over 26 million dollars. 

These statistics indicate that the 
United States is beginning to show 
an excess of imports over exports, 
which is the normal means whereby 
other countries may begin to pay 
off their debts to it. 

This nation holds almost as much 
gold as the 52 most itindchaein coun- 


Such, at least, 


+ 





‘Unfavorable’ Balance of Trade 
Year—Trade Agreements 


tries in the rest of the world com- 
bined, so that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for them to pay 
off in gold. By purchasing more 
than it sells America enables the 
debtor nations to get dollars to re- 
duce their debts. 


Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 


| Commerce, last week minimized the 
seventh-month balance because of | 


“the seasonal character of our for- 
eign trade and the fluctuations in 
the merchandise balance from 
month to month.” 


The seasonal character of the 


shift in the balance is illustrated, 
he said, by the fact that in the 
single month of November last year 
American exports exceeded imports 
by 100 million dollars, which resulted 
in an excess of exports for the year 
1935 of almost 236 million dollars. 


TRADE TREND IS UPWARD 

To the Secretary the chief “point 
of significance is that the trend of 
United States foreign trade has been 


consistently upward since the low | 


point was reached in the first half 
of 1933, notwithstanding mild fluc- 
tuations.” 


The increasing volume applies to | 





the two-way flow of traffic between 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries in keeping with the policy of 
the reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram. 


| BUSINESS WITH CANADA 


Figures on our trade with Canada 
during the six months after the re- 
ciprocity agreement with that coun- 
try went into effect Jan. 1, show that 
American exports to Canada ad- 
vanced about 14 per cent while im- 
ports spurted ahead 23 per cent. 
These statistics were announced 
last week by the Bureau of Foreign 
Crops and Markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Exports of all commodities to 
Canada totaled 183 million dollars 
during the period, representing an 
increase of 23 millions over the value 
of goods sold to the Canadians in 
the same six months of 1935. Im- 
ports of all commodities from Can- 
ada increased from 130 million dol- 
lars during the first half of last year 
to 160 million dollars during the 
same period last year. 

Thus, while Uncle Sam maintained 
a favorable balance of trade with 
Canada, the extent of that balance 





+ Labor: Steel 


W HETHER the organizing 

campaign in the steel in- 
dustry succeeds in its objec- 
tives or whether it does not, it 
bids fair to speed up the evolu- 
tion of collective bargaining in 
that industry and possibly in all 
other mass production industry. 


The point of this statement is 
seen in a meeting held in Pittsburgh 
last week. Elected delegates claim- 
ing to represent the 80,000 employes 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration met there to discuss affili- 
ation with the steel union being 
built up under the wing of John L. 
Lewis’s Committee for Industria! 
Organization. 

The reason they were able to meet 
as a body at all was due to the fact 
that the steel companies had or- 
ganized so-called employe represen- 
tation plans in their fectories. Each 
“plan,” or “company union,” was 
originally confined to one factory. 
Their officers have recently moved 
to integrate the units. The Pitts- 
burgh meeting was one fruit of this 
move. 


UNITY OR UNITS 

The question before them was 
whether they should act as a group 
of “company unions” or whether 
they should affiliate with the “in- 
dependent” union. The delegates 
divided seven to five on the issue, 
the majority being in favor of con- 
tinuing to act within their own or- 
ganization. 

The minority proceeded, however, 
te present directly to the head of 
the corporation the demands on 
which all had agreed, instead of 
taking up these demands with the 
managers of the individual factor- 
ies, as would be the procedure un- 
der the company union plan. 

These demands were: a 25 per 
cent increase in wages and the es- 
tablishment of a national wage rate 
committee. To these demands as 
presented by the minority to the 
head office of the corporation was 
added another, namely, that the 
company should bargain with the 
Steel Organizing Committee. 

A national wage rate carries the 
implication of collective burgaining 
on an industry-wide basis. The set- 
up proposed would essentially dupli- 
cate that now used in the coal in- 


Workers Face Crucial Choice + 


dustry, in which Mr. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers speak for employes. 


Whether bargaining takes place 


with an independent steel union to 
speak for employes or whether it is 
done through the agency of in- 
tegrated company unions would per- 
haps make little difference from a 
formal point of view. There is, how- 
ever, this important difference. The 
independent union normally builds 
up a large strike fund to give it in- 
dependence in bargaining power. If 
an integration of company unions 
should do the same, the net result 
in bargaining power as between the 
two unions would probably be neg- 
ligible. 

Whatever the controversies among 
labor organizations in steel, they 
are not complicated by the strug- 
gle between 
unions. 
unions. 


| RANK AND FILE HOLD KEY 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Seventy cents 
(70c) per share on the outstanding 
capital steck of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable October 
1, 1936, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 4, 
1936. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 








THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share or one per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of 25¢ per share or one per cent on par 
value, have been declared this day on the 
shares of The Texas Corporation, both 
dividends payable on October 1, 1936, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 4, 1936. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
C. E. Woopsrince 
Treasurer 





1361 Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 





Augutt 6, 1934 








Meanwhile the drastic action of 
the American Federation of Labor 
in suspending for rebellion one- 
third of its membership continues 
to create dissension within the A. F. 
of L. The voice that has not been 
heard from yet in that question is 
the voice of the rank and file mem- 
bers. 

Their attitude is the key to two 
doors into the future, both of which 
are of great importance in labor 
organization as it is to-be. 

One door is the action which the 
annual convention of the Federa- 
tion will take in November. The 
question of upholding or reversing 
the officers wil] there be voted on 
when a resolution is presented for 
revoking the charters of the 10 
unions found guilty of fomenting 
sedition. 

The membership of the 10 sus- 
pended unions associated with John 
L. Lewis’s Committee for Industrial 
Organization will, of course, have 
no votes. It is generally assumed 
that the result will be to uphold the 
officers of the Federation, this con- 
clusion being, based on the two- 
thirds majority polled last year 
against a Federation policy giving 
industrial unions the right of way 
in’ mass. production industries. 
There are straws in the wind, how- 
ever, that indicate the decision will 


not be so simple as that precedent | 


would indicate. 


OTHER POSSIBLE SECESSIONS 

The other line of future action 
depending on the attitude of rank 
and file members concerns the 
solidity of the remaining part of 
the Federation itself. Will some of 
the national and 
unions, or parts of them, seek af- 
filiation with a rivai organization 
based on industrial unionism? 

Here are some current facts bear- 
ing on both questions: 

After William Green, president of 
the Federation, had addressed a con- 
vention of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers at Rochester, N. Y., justi- 
fying the action of the executive 
council in its suspension order, the 
convention, representing about 100,- 
000 members, voted adversely on the 
council’s action. 

The annual convention of the 
Photoengravers Union voted ap- 
proval of the council’s action. The 
vote followed an address by Mat- 
thew Woll, who is a vice president 
both of the Union and of the A. F. 
of L. Membership in the Photoen- 
gravers Union is about 8,700. 

The Iowa State Federation of 
Labor voted to censure the Federa- 
tion officials. The New York State 
Federation defeated a motion of 


industrial and craft | 
Both groups are industrial | 





international | 





censure on a voice vote. 


Representatives of 23 unions of 
Gas and Coke Workers,. meeting in 
Boston, voted to surrender their 
Federation charters and to seek af- 
filiation with the United Mine 
Workers, leading union in the Lewis 
group. 

Timber Workers in the Pacific 
Northwest, now affiliated with the 
Carpenters union, in a species of 
second-class membership, asked the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion to assist them in organizing 
an industrial union. 

Machinists (craft) unions in Phil- 
adelphia, Seattle and Oakland 


| passed resolutions condemning the 


action of the head of their national 
union in voting for the suspension 
of the CIO groups. 

The independent union of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen, in New Eng- 
land, not affiliated with the Federa- 
tion, voted to join forces with the 
CIO. 

It should be noted also that the 
president of the Steel Workers 
union, now affiliated with the CIO, 
had opposed that link, but was over- 
borne by other “members of the 
union. 


| AUTO UNION’S HOSPITALITY 


The nature of the bid which the 
industrial unions are making for 
gathering in other groups is il- 
lustrated by an announcement of 
the United Automobile Workers, a 
CIO union. In accepting pickle fac- 
tory workers at Toledo into mem- 
bership, the Automobile union de- 


| clared that it would welcome work- 


ers in any industry in which there 
was not already an organized union, 
their membership to continue until 
such time as a union in their own 
industry was formed. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 





Fiscal Program 


Of Gov. Landon 


[Contineud From Page 7.]} 


Federal Government should follow. 
Unfortunately, they are not the 
principles which have been followed 
by the present Administration. 

In spite of repeated assurance 
about a balanced budget—in Octo- 
ber, 1932, after the banking holiday 
in 1933; in January, 1934; in Janu- 
ary, 1935, and in January, 1936. 
What has happened? 

The Administration has continued 
to increase expenditures, even for 
the regular departments, and carry 
us deeper and deeper into debt. The 
latest assurance, volunteered only 
13 days ago, repeats the old story— 
“business is improving, revenue in- 
creasing, no new taxes will be nec- 
essary to balance the budget.” 

How can any one really believe 
this, in the face of the record of 
the present Administration? 

It has piled deficit upon deficit. 

It has increased our public debt 
until today the total is equal to two- 
thirds of the annual income of every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

It has created an atmosphere of 
Spendthrift generosity that has 
made it impossible for it to restore 
economy in Government expendi- 
tures. 

It has acted as if it were willing 
to give the whole Treasury away, 
trying to enrich everybody by im- 
poverishing everybody else. 

The time has come to put an end 
to these policies. We must estab- 
lish a system of simple, honest book- 
keeping. We must return to the 
principles which we follow in the 
handling of our own finances. 





in First Seven Months of 
Bring Heavier Trade 


narrowed considerably during the 


period. 


The effect of the treaties, then, 


in so far as the current figures show | 


the trend, has been to increase the 
foreign trade of the United States, 
especially the imports. 


As the Department of Commerce 


pointed out, however, the rise in im- 
ports during June and July was con- 
tra-seasonal since there is generally 
a small decline in the Summer 
period. 

The increases in imports are for 


IN GOODS 





i Siaainabien 
the most part in items representing 
luxuries or commodities not pro- 
duced in this country. During July, 
when imports increased at a slightly 
faster pace than exports, these items 
included principally furs, ‘whiskies 
and other spirits, wood pulp and 
paper, nickel and tin. 
MORE BUSINESS LOANS 

With the domestic trade picture 
continuing to brighten, demand for 
commercial credit, which has been 
straggling behind business recovery, 
also begins to pick up slightly. 

Business men, the _ position 
whose enterprises has been mate- 
rially bettered by rising sales vol- 
risk borrowing additional short term 


of 


ume, are showing a willingness to 
sums for new inventories or other 
needs. 

Just capital market is 
slowly beginning to open up with re- 
quests for new money, which will be 
employed to buy additional plants 
and equipment, the commercial 
credit supply is being called upon to 
meet the increased demand for 
short term funds. The spurt in 
commercial loans at this time is sig- 
nificant, since it runs counter to the 
ordinary Summer let-down. 

The trend of other loans of the 
weekly reporting banks has shown 
a consistent gain for five months 
In February the total was about 3.3 
billion dollars and currently it 
stands at about 3.7 billion dollars, 


as the 





representing an increase of some 400 
million dollars or approximately 12 
per cent. 














™ 
Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 


suitable for framing. 


| fide pot | 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Bocton, Mass. 
Please send me facsimile of Declaration of 

Independence. 


Name 


City 
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at their principalamount and accrued interest. 

on the Bonds bei 

EARNINGS The following summaries of the Income Statements of the Company and The Union Gas & Electric 

yy prior to June 30, 1936, have been prepared from the 
Measrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) in the Offering Prospectus 

and are subject to the related notes and other important relevant information in such Prospectus: 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY ——————_——, 


Company, Lessee of the Company’s 
financial statements (as examined and reviewed 


Year Ended 


December 31 


SERIES DUE 1966 
exceptions specified int 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities, 


$35,000,000 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 314% Series Due 1966 


Dated August 1, 1936 


Due 


Interest payable February land August 1 in New York City 


Redeemable at the Company’s option as a whole at any time, or in part by lot from time to time on any interest payment 
date, upon not less than thirty days’ published notice if redeemed on an interest payment date, and upon not less than 
sixtydays’ published notice if redeemed onother than an interest payment date, at the following redemption prices: toand 
including August 1, 1939 at 107%; thereafter with successive reductions in the redemption price al 1% during each successive 
three year period to and including the period ending August 1, 1951; thereafter with successive reductions in the redemption 
price of 49% during each successive three year period to and including the period ending August 1, 1963; thereafter 
at 100%; in each case with interest accrued to or due on the date of redemption. Also redeemable for the Sinking Fund. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of Counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the State of New York. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Firat Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A 4%. 
Cumulative 5% Preferred Stock, Series A, Par Value $100 per share(400, 000 shares outstanding) 
Common Stock, No Par Value (750,000 shares outstanding)... ° 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE The net proceeds to the Company from the sale of $35,000,000 Bonds of the 314% Series Due 1966 
(estimated at $34,787,725, after deducting expenses and exclusive of ecerued interest) will be 
applied toward the redemption on October 1, 1936 of all its First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A 4%,due April 1, 1968, 
The balance (estimated at $912,275, exclusive of accrued interest 
ing offered) required for such purpose will be supplied out of other funds of the Company. 


THE UNION GAS 
& ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Rental income 
Received from 
The Union Gas & 
Blec tric Companyt 
$7,858,389 
7,413,642 
8,633,022 
4,526,177 


Grou Revenues 
$21,587,454 
20,743,180 
22,028,362 
12,332,062 

* Six months ended June $0. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject tothe more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectusand the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, 


THE COMPANY The Company was organized in 1928 by consolidation pursuant to the laws of the State of Ohio of 
the original The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company and Columbia Power Company. From the 
date of its organization until June 30, 1936, the Company's properties were operated under lease by The Union 
Gas & Electric Company. On the latter date The Union Gas & Electric Company was merged into the Company. 
All of the outstanding common stock (now representing 100% of the voting power) of the Company is owned by 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. The Company is advised that as of June 30, 1936, The United Corporation 
owned stock representing approximately 20% of the voting power of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. The 
Company disclaims any admission of the actual existence of effective control over it by The United Corporation, 
The general type of business done and intended to be done by the Company is the production, purchase, 
transmission and marketing of electric energy, and the purchase of natural gas, the production and purchase of 
manufactured gas and the marketing of natural, manufactured, and mixed manufactured and natural gas in the 
City of Cincinnati, Ohio and certain adjacent and rural territory. Properties of the Company include two steam 
electric generating stations, 69 electric sub-stations, one gas manufacturing plant, electric transmission and 
distribution systems, gas transmission and distribution systems, and various other buildings and structures used 
in the conduct of its business. 


Due April 1, 1968 


Total 
Income 
Deductions 
$1,493,866 
1,634,112 
1,566,521 
748,782 


Grou 
Income 


$5,653,938 
4,916,057 
5,648,539 
2,813,668 


tNet Income—The Union Gas § Electric Company—paid te 


The Cincinnati Gas § Klectric Company as rental under lease agreement. 
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Dated August 26, 








for the i 


UNDERWRITING 
$35,000,000, plus accrued interest. 


further conditions. 


Compa 


BONDS OF THES\4,% These Bonds, in the opinion of Counsel for the Company, will, upon the discharge of the firat 
mortgage securing the Series A 4% Bonds mentioned above, be secured by a direct first lien, 
subject only to liens, if any, for certain taxes and assessments, on all properties (with certain 
he Indenture) owned by the Company on the date of execution of the Indenture, other than 
leases existing at the date ofthe Indenture pertaining to steam heating plants and systems. The Indenture contains 
i e of an additional $5,000,000 aggregate principal amount of bonds of the same or another 
series (but ranking pari passu with these Bonds) upon the request of the Company. In addition, provided certain 
conditions and requirements specified in the Indenture are met, the Indenture permits the issuance of additional 
bonds of the same or another series without limitation as to principal amount, ranking pari passu with these 
Bonds. The Indenture further permits the release of property from the lien thereof without notice other than 
application in certain instances to the Trustee and permits the substitution of certain types of property without 
notice. Irving Trust Company, New York City, is Trustee under the Indenture. 
The provisions of the Indenture may be modified (subject to certain limitations set forth in the Indenture) 
with the consent of holders of 75% of the outstanding Bonds of each of the series to be affected by the proposed 
modification. 


SINKING FUND The Indenture provides for a Sinking Fund for Bonds of the Series Due 1966, into which the 
ny agrees to make semi-annual payments, commencing May 15, 1937, of amounts equal to 
Y%, of 1% of the Bonds of the Series Due 1966 authenticated and delivered prior to the sinking fund payment date, 
less the amount of such Bonds theretofore retired otherwise than through the Sinking Fund. In lieu of making 
such payments in cash the Company may tender Bonds of the Series Due 1966 at cost toit or at the then redemption 
price, whichever is lower. All Bonds acquired by the Trustee for the purposes of the Sinking Fund are to be cancelled. 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 


have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds fram the Company at 100%, or a total of 
Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 102%, or a total of $35,700,000, 


plus accrued interest. The underwriting discount is 2%, or a total of $700,000, 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, Counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
The validity of the franchises of the Company and its subsidiaries, the lien of the 
Indenture securing the Bonds, and certain other matters, have been passed upon by Counsel for the 
Company. /t is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds 
when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. on August 31, 1936, against payment 
therefor in New York funds. 

As more fully set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short 
account, within the limits and during the period set forth in the Agreement between themselves. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 


furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incerporated 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


incer porated 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


1936 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, 


FIELD, GLORE & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


The Offering Prospectus, 
should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


Net Income per 
Published Statements 
—belore Adjustmentea 


Tommission, 


August 1, 1966 


Outstanding as per 
Balance Sheet as eof 
__ June 36, 1936 
$35,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 


$4,160,072 
3,281,945 
4,082,018 
2,064,886 


WELD & CO. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Wetted Staves WAS 


Vol. 4. August 31, 1936. No. 35 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 

















(In the absence of David Lawrence this week, we present 
an interesting contribution for the perusal of our readers) 


HAVE often been asked what in America exemplifies 
| most nearly my impression of American life and spirit. 

I have often thought of it. I answer unhesitatingly, 

insurance. The American, since pioneer days, has 
hated dependency. He wants to get on and up in the 
world by his own efforts. He has a horror of dependence 
upon relatives, upon charity, upon the “county,” and, in 
its deeper aspects, upon the State. It was this spirit that 
caused him to break away from the old world idea of gov- 
ernment’s relation to the individual. The greatest mani- 
festation of this spirit is before our eyes, yet how it lacks 
interpretation! It lies in the fact that more than sixty 
million Americans sacrifice and save to guarantee such in- 
dependence through insurance and have set aside 28 bil- 
lions of such savings to protect them in the event of death, 
sickness, accident and old age and to reimburse them for 
losses due to fire and other casualties. 


SELF-RELIANCE Just now we hear promises of 


politics to give every man secur- 
UNDERMINED BY ity against unemployment, sick- 

ness and old age. It is a most 
PATERNALISM worthy ideal. It appeals to all, 
rich and poor, high and low. It takes a persuasive voice 
indeed to get a hearing as to its practicality; much less as 
to the danger involved. Such government guarantee will 
impair and may even destroy this voluntary American in- 
stitution, and in the destruction there will go something 
more valuable, the spirit back of that urge to provide for 
oneself. Even if it were practicable for the political or- 
ganism to do this—which I doubt—the dollar-and-cent 
cost would be insignificant compared with the loss of in- 
centive for thrift, self-dependence, and obligation to fam- 
ily, which would inevitably follow. 

The question thinking men are raising about the Social 
Security Act is whether it really makes social security se- 
cure. As you all know, if a private individual or a group 
should set out to sell insurance of any kind, the plan would 
be put under a microscope by Federal and 48 State Com- 
missions. My opinion is that the present Social Security 
Act, as now written, if subjected to this same scrutiny, 
would be labelled Blue Sky, and forbidden to be sold. And 
is it not as important for a Government scheme, with its 
compulsory feature of payments, to be sound as for a pri- 
vate plan on a voluntary basis? That is why I suggest that 
we should be certain that any Social Security Act is in 


reality secure. 
A good many of us interested 


INSURANCE IS in insurance should b: 
THREATENED BY cerned than we seem to be over 
GOVERNMENT the tendencies today toward gov- 


ernment operation. I know how 
dangerous it is to prophesy and I seldom do it, but my 
guess is that unless this trend changes, we shall have po- 
litical agencies substituted for our mutual and stock com- 
panies, as we know them today. Already in Washington 
one hears ominous plans regarding insurance, based on the 
fallacies that political officials can do the job much 
cheaper; that Post Offices could do the selling and save 
the policy-holder the expense of 250,000 life insurance 
salesmen; and that it all could be absolutely guaranteed 
against loss if only the Government were handling it. 

This is not idle ferment; it may be, only a “little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand,” but ask your power and 
light men, your transportation men, your bankers, what 
has happened to the political clouds of 20 years ago. 

I regret to report that there is a growing tendency 
everywhere to shove responsibility onto other shoulders, 
to contend that society owes each man, regardless of his 
own efforts, an easy living, and to expound the soft phil- 
osophy that by right, each of us, regardless of foolish mis- 
takes, rash speculation, incompetency or plain laziness, 
should be maintained by the industrious and the thrifty. 

These are dangerous doctrines to those who glory in the 
American spirit and American progress of 150 years; 
dangerous doctrines to those of you who are engaged in 
the application of an ideal wholly contrary to that of de- 
pendence upon others. 

We are living in a time when the business of risk-bear- 
ing is beset with worldwide anxiety. In our own land con- 
fidence in the soundness and security of our institutions 
has commanded its own particular premiums. Fear has 
been in the saddle for five years, and faith has been hard- 
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By MERLE THORPE 
Editor “Nation’s Business” 


ridden with doubt and misgiving. The tests of individual 
courage and resourcefulness become more and more se- 
vere. In the common ordeal we have had occasion and op- 
portunity to learn again the lesson that the resources of 
the nation derive from the resourcefulness of the individ- 
ual. 

By the careful management of their private affairs, mil- 
lions of Americans have served notice on the world that 
they are determined to keep the United States a going con- 
cern. You are ina position to see the most significant evi- 
dence of this faith in the future of the country, in the pur- 
chase of fourteen billions of life insurance a year, in the 
deposit of three and a half billions of savings in payment 
for life insurance alone. You are in a position to sense 
the development of an economic democracy, in the fact 
that 63,000,000 Americans have voluntarily bought life in- 
surance. 

MOST POLICIES When I am told that sixty per 

cent of the insurance in force is 
IN THE LOWER tela by persons with average in- 
INCOME GROUP °°™«s of less than $5,000 a year, 

not only am I further impressed 
with this exemplification of the American spirit, but also 
as well with the tenacious courage and resolute self-suf- 
ficiency of the American people. What better than insur- 
ance fits into the scheme of our institutions! Nowhere is it 
more pronounced than in the lower income brackets. The 
charwoman, the porter, the waitress, the taxidriver, who 
resolve to provide their own umbrellas against the days of 
rain—what better exemplification of this intangible some- 
thing we call the American spirit. 

Calvin Coolidge once took thought of these intangible 
values which would stand at thé top of any list of our na- 
tional assets. He said: 

“A policy-holder is a better citizen. He has an in- 
terest in the well-being of the country that he has 
bought and paid for, a contract which guarantees a 
liberal payment to him and his beneficiaries. He is on 
the road toward some degree of economic independ- 
ence and equality. He can work for the country 
with the assurance that the country is working for 
him. When persons qualify to vote, they come into 
possession of a political estate in the nation. Insur- 
ance is of the essence of democracy.” 

But all this, you say, is an old story. Granted, but I 
point out a paradox which bewilders me and should alarm 
you: While millions accept the American institution of 
insurance, many of them today attack the system which 
makes it possible. It is widely used, yet the system of 
which it is an integral part, and upon which it must de- 
pend for its very existence, is discredited and under at- 
tack by those same believers in, and users of, the insti- 
tution of insurance. That is the amazing paradox. 


STRIKING AT 


There are millions today who 
pin their hope and faith to their 
insurance policies, yet go about 


FOUNDATIONS 
OF SECURITY bitterly assailing “capitalism.” 
Yet insurance represents the larg- 


est accumulation of capital, exclusive of the banks. And 
this aggregate is increasing at the rate of nearly two bil- 
lions each year. What added difficulties we stock-and- 
policy holders are placing upon the shoulders of manage- 
ment in its job of investing that enormous sum wisely and 
profitably! We do this, I am sure, thoughtlessly. Ninety- 
nine per cent of us are quick and ready to make a case for 
the trustees of our insurance savings because they finance 
government debts, nourish agriculture, activate transpor- 
tation, regenerate public utilities, stimulate construction 
and advance and expand a host of industrial enterprises. 

But when we talk about capital, it is as if it were some- 
thing mysteriously created in the world’s financial cen- 
ters. We pick up demagogic slogans, we belabor Wall 
Street as the monopolistic source of our economic sinews. 
With all our intelligence, we cannot seem to realize that 
capital is merely the savings of the people collected by 
managements, of which insurance is one, and brought to 
an effective focus where those savings are pumped into 
trade and industry, quickening economic activity, furnish- 
ing markets, making more opportunity for jobs, and rais- 
ing the standard of living by enlarging the benefits of 
workers and consumers alike. An attack upon capitalism 
is an attack upon insurance. A successful attack will 
bring the institution of insurance to its knees. 

Why the paradox? It has come about, for one thing, 
by our over-emphasis in the past upon the humanitarian 
and social benefits of insurance. Perhaps it was not nec- 
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essary then to educate the public as to its economic aspect. 
Personally, I think it is unfortunate that most people as- 
sociate life insurance with death. My conception is that 
life insurance is not alone for the man who dies. You do 
not have to die to win. The depression has taught a good 
many of us that most of our investments, life insurance 
excepted, were not marketable at a reasonable valuation. 
That is progress of a sort, a sweet use of adversity. But 
it is doubtful if many of the sixty-three million policy- 
holders made that discovery. And those who did quite 
likely did not have its significance impressed upon them. 
They did not see the insurance company as a legitimate 
competitor for their investment dollar, with the banker 
and the stockbroker. It all comes of our saying to them 
“protect” and nothing but “protect.” 


ENVY AND HATE 4t @ meeting of a group of 


teachers recently, the press re- 


BEING INCITED BY ports that “the damnable capital- 
istic system” was a text. A 
PROPAGANDA church group in convention re- 
cently solemnly resolved to devote their energies to the 
destruction of capitalism, to the elimination of the profit 
motive “so that holy love can prevail.” Increasing num- 
bers are joining the movement of “production for use only 
and not for profit.” A Cabinet official says we must not 
return to “the vomit of capitalism.” Another speaks of 
the “unregenerate adherents of the old order.” Such 
phrases are popular. They meet the eye daily and the ear 
nightly. They are inciting people to envy and hate; they 
are dulling their senses to the loss of independence 
through the inevitable alternative, State socialism. 

Then, what is this “capitalism” which is so roundly de- 
nounced? Is it generally understood? Even by those 
who are loudest in condemning it? I think not. You 
and I, and John Doe and Richard Roe spend a little less 
than we earn. We voluntarily pool these savings and 
lend them to (by buying bonds), or go into partnership 
with (by buying stock), a group of men who employ them 
in some productive enterprise—an electric light plant, a 
department store, an oil well. If we place these savings 
in insurance, the company in turn places them likewise in 
productive enterprises. Similarly, if we place them on de- 
posit in banks or in building and loan associations, such 
enterprises keep not only our savings at work, but, since 
they are productive—that is, kept constantly at work— 
provide continuous employment for men. 


SAVINGS BEING bag ag State takes these 
Savings taxation an spends 
DESTROYED BY a eee 


them on productive enterprises, 
HEAVIER TAXES Wwe have state capitalism. When 
the State spends them on non- 
productive enterprises, on overhead, on boondoggling, the 
amount left for productive enterprises is less. When 
profits—savings—dwindle because of business stagnation, 
and the State continues its levy, there comes a time when 
there is nothing left for productive enterprise. The State 
might collect more, borrow and commit future savings, 
and spend. If it spends on productive enterprise, power 
plants, factories, or provides banking and mortgage facil- 
ities, it competes with the source of its revenue and ulti- 
mately dried it up, the while preventing the creation of 
and the development of new fields of business activity. 

No one yet has put his finger upon the major cause of 
this prolonged depression. Whereas in the twenties the 
political bodies took about one-sixth of the savings of the 
people for their non-creative enterprises, during the 
thirties they are taking more nearly one-third. This de- 
flection of savings from continuous job-producing activ- 
ities—and no prospect of relief, rather the threat of more 
and more—can have no other result than stagnation of 
productive effort. 

In these modern days large-scale operation is necessary. 

Candles and a bundle of fagots are replaced by a 100,000 
horsepower generator. The savings of a thousand indi- 
viduals must be pooled if we are to Carry on. 
' Such pooling under the voluntary cooperation of indi- 
viduals is capitalism. Such pooling by the political organ- 
ism is State capitalism and in a democracy is not only in- 
voluntary but through taxation is compulsory. Further- 
more, it transfers the hazard of operating from individual 
owners to political managers. 

Every step forward in economic progress since the 
world began has been through the voluntary effort of in- 
dividuals. The corollary is true: political organisms have 
never created wealth-producing enterprises. 
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